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THE KEY-NOTE OF THE GREAT PRESIDENTIAL TRIAL (1884). 
“Let's talk about the weather.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


Harprr’s Macaztne, Harrrer’s WErEKty, and 
Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1881, 
1882, and 1883. Those wishing to complete their 
files will please send in their orders promptly. 
Jt ig Messrs. Harrer & Brorurrs’ zntention am 
future to keep the back numbers of these period- 
icals for three years only. 








“Harper's Youna Prortr is constantly offering choice novel- 
“ : . : . 7” 
ties to the juvenile world, and its popularity was never greater.” — 
Farm, Field, and Fireside (Chicago). 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Ituvsrraten WEEKLY. 


The current number of this charming periodical, published July 
29, has for its leading story, 


“AN EXTRACT FROM JOHNNY SEARS’S JOURNAL,” 


by Frank H. Converse, with a front-page illustration by W. P. 
Sxyper. This is followed by stories and articles from Miss Saran 
Cooper, Kirk Munro, F. J. Tassent, Davip Ker, Frank R. Stock- 
ton, and other well-known authors. 

The art-work is also especially attractive. Conspicuous among 
the many beautiful illustrations are, 


“SWINGING IN THE BARN,” 


a rural scene, by H. P. Waxcott; three drawings, illustrating Mr. 
Srockton’s story, by Howarp Pyie; and a full-page showing a 
merry group of little folk riding their donkeys on the boach. 





Harprer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YRAR. 
A specimen copy of Harver’s YounG Propir will be sent on 
receipt of « three-cent stamp. 





THE INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN 
CONFERENCE, 
NHE Independent Republican Conference, or, more 
strictly, the Conference of Republicans and Inde- 

pendents, was a very significant assembly. It was a 
large and enthusiastic body of intelligent men, most- 
ly young men, who have a very clear conception of 
their position and the reasons which lead them to oc- 
cupy it, and who bring to their work a freshness of 
spirit, an earnest conviction, and a patriotic and gen- 
erous purpose which are indicative of a new epoch in 
our politics. It was plain from the first in the Con- 
ference, as it had been in the large and widely ex- 
tended correspondence which preceded it, that the 
members were mostly Republicans. The Independ- 
ent voters strictly, like President SEELYE, of Amherst, 
and Mr. WILLIAM EVERETT, were ably represented, 
and they are an increasing political force. But the 
bulk of the Conference was composed of young and 
working Republicans, who are proud of the party 
name and achievement, but who understand that a 
party is but an agency, and who reject wholly the 
false and demoralizing doctrine which many Repub- 
lican leaders are busily trying to impose upon young 
Americans, that the command of a party is to super- 
sede principle and conscience. 

Mr. CopMAN’s speech, as President of the Confer- 
ence, was evidently the expression of the general sen- 
timent. Every sentence was received with enthusi- 
asm, often rising into cheers. It was an eloquent 
and vigorous statement of the reasons of the Repub- 
lican protest. These are substantially the unfitness 
of the nomination, as shown by the words and acts of 
the candidate, which are of official record, and not yet 
explained. As the movement does not contemplate a 
third party, nor an organization which will necessa- 
rily outlast the canvass, although it may very possibly 
happen that under some form it may be continued, 
there was no discussion in Mr. CopMAn’s speech of 
general questions of public policy. The special ob- 
ject of the meeting was to define the purpose of the 
protest and to take measures to make iteffective, reserv- 
ing beyond that the consideration of all other plans 
and questions. The formal address unanimously 
adopted by the Conference was an amplification of 
the President's speech. It stated the political situ- 
ation, and the. chief issues of the election, and in gen- 
eral the reasons of the dissent, which the documents 
and work of the campaign will elaborate and sustain. 
The address stated expressly that Republicans do not 
propose to abandon their party, nor Independents to 
ally themselves permanently with any party; thai 
upon cardinal public questions there were the same di- 
visions of opinion in the Conference as in the two great 
parties; and that in elections for Representatives in 
Congress, and for State and other officers, every mem- 
ber would vote at his pleasure. The address recom- 
mended support of Governor CLEVELAND as the most 
effective way of carrying out the common purpose. 
The nomination of a third candidate would have com- 
pelled the general and detailed organization of a new 
party, which, under the circumstances, was imprac- 
ticable; and those who had thought it desirable, upon 
reflection, decided that it was best, while reserving 
and declaring Republican sympathy and entire inde- 
pendence, to accept the course which the constitution- 

















al provisions for a Presidential election made most 
feasible. e 

Mr. EvERETT's proposition to nominate the Demo- 
cratic candidates was not accepted, for the same gen- 
eral reasons. There is nothird party, and consequent- 
ly there is no third party platform to be presented for 
Mr. CLEVELAND'S approval. The Conference repre- 
sented those who, with no declaration of other com- 
mon views and purposes, unite to vote for Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND in order to make their opposition to Mr. BLAINE 
most effective. The proceedings were singularly har- 
monious, and the speeches were unusually eloquent 
and admirable. The delegates were in force from the 
important and decisive States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey, and those from 
other States were representative of the wide-spread pro- 
test against the nomination of Mr. BLaine. The chief 
significance of the assembly, indeed, was its repre- 
sentative character. Those who are willing to come 
forward in such a movement, and to take time and 
trouble and receive the volleys of abuse, are few com- 
pared with the great silent host who mean to vote 
against Mr. BLAINE and to say nothing about it. The 
election brings the country to a test which it will not 
evade. The question submitted is whether the Ameri- 
can people desire to see absolutely unsuspected official 
integrity in the highest trust of the government. 
Those who think such an issue trivial only show how 
deep and far the demoralization has spread. In the 
early days of the government, in order to clear up a 
mere suspicion of official integrity, ALEXANDER Ham- 
ILTON did not hesitate to reveal private immoralities 
which, as he said, would bring the acutest pain to the 
tenderest bosom in the world. But even at that cost 
he felt the necessity of removing every doubt from 
his official character. That was the demand of public 
opinion then. If now that opinion is indifferent to 
official character, and would regard with unconcern 
even a doubt or suspicion of integrity in the chief of- 
fice, it is not a trivial thing—it is a national dishonor. 








THE LETTER OF MR. SHERMAN S. ROGERS, 


THE letter of Mr. SHERMAN S. ROGERS, urging anti- 
BLAINE Republicans and the friends of civil service 
reform to support Mr. BLAINE, has been read with the 
respect which his words naturally command, and with 
sincere regret that he does not justly apprehend the real 
ground of Republican protest against Mr. BLAINE’s 
election. The question for the individual voter which 
is raised by the nomination, and which must be met 
directly, and not evaded, is whether an honest voter 
ought to sustain an unworthy candidate because he 
has been regularly nominated, and because of the 
voter's general preference for the party which has 
made the nomination. If a man, for instance, finds 
himself called upon to countenance by his vote a want 
of official integrity, is he likely to be persuaded to 
do violence to his moral convictions by the argument 
that the candidate was regularly nominated, and is 
the free choice of his party? Will he not rather be 
forced to ask what is the party which deliberately se- 
lects unworthy candidates, and requires unquestion- 
ing support of them as the test of party allegiance ? 
Mr. RoGErs declined to support Mr. FoLGEr for Gov- 
ernor in 1882, a candidate of unsuspected official 
character, against whom no charge was ever breathed, 
because of the methods of his nomination. But if a 
voter may oppose his party candidate, although a per- 
fectly unimpeachable man, because of the way in 
which he was nominated, is it less his duty to oppose 
a candidate whom he holds to have misused his offi- 
cial place for his own gain ? : 

Mr. ROGERS says that the charges against Mr. 
BLAINE have, in his judgment, never been substan- 
tiated; and he says, like General HAWLEY, that he 
does not believe his conduct to have been question- 
able, and that he does not hold him to be corrupt. 
Of course, therefore, neither of these gentlemen could 
oppose his election upon that ground. But their 
simple affirmations can not be conclusive with those 
who, with no desire to differ from them nor to do in- 
justice to any man, do not share their view of the 
doubtful transactions. Nor can the fact that Gener- 
al GARFIELD may have thought otherwise persuade 
those who, upon careful consideration, must take an- 
other view. These are surely not arguments to move 
Republicans who hold that the situation demands 
first of all the stern correction of corrupt tendencies 
in public life, which every good citizen, of whatever 
party, acknowledges and deplores. Willingness to 
resort to arguments so inconclusive and inadequate, 
in order to preserve party prestige, is one of the sig- 
nificant signs of that alarming tendency which has 
culminated in a nomination that many even of those 
who advocate and sustain it have owned to be a blow 
at the good name of the Republican party. Mr. 
RoGers alludes to the depreciation of public men 
which is sought by signalizing them by nicknames as 
Tom,” ‘‘ Dick,” or *‘ Harry,” and which would be- 
little Mr. BLAINE by calling him “Jim.” This can 
be hardly urged seriously by so sagacious a man as 
Mr. Rocers, But as he recalls the feeling of other 
years, which called Henry Cuay ‘‘Harry of the 
West,” and ABRAHAM LINCOLN ‘‘ Uncle Abe,” and 
still more, although he does not mention it, ‘‘ Honest 





ABE LINCOLN,” it is fair to ask whether the popular 
sobriquet of Mr. BLAINE, in view of the unexplained 
record, is ever likely to be the same. 

Mr. ROGERS’s appeal to civil service reformers pro- 
ceeds from a man whose interest in that cause and 
service to it are beyond question. He thinks that th. 
Republican party is pledged to it, and that the Dem. 
cratic party is not, and that it would be safer in the 
hands of a Republican President than of a Democrat. 
But he does not, of course, present Mr. BLAINE, as Mr. 
BLAINE presents himself, as seriously interested in 
real reform of the civil service. It is, as Mr. Rogrrs 
knows, an executive reform, deriving its vigor from 
the sincerity and intelligence of the Executive. My. 
BLAINE is wholly unknown either to any active friend 
of reform or to the country as its supporter or advocate. 
Mr. CLEVELAND has been one of its most energetic and 
effective official promoters. We do not doubt that 
Mr. RoGErs believes that he would vigorously en 
force the existing law and extend its operation. He 
would not disturb the admirable Commission appoint- 
ed by President ARTHUR. He would summarily veto 
any attempted repeal of the reform bill, even suppos- 
ing that such an attempt were made. There is, in- 
deed, no public man in the country whose official ac- 
tion has proved that he can be trusted by the friends 
of civil service reform so completely and satisfactorily 
as GROVER CLEVELAND. Certainly no such claim can 
be asserted for Mr. BLAINE. Nor is there any execu- 
tive officer who has shown greater ability to withstand 
an evil pressure from his own party than Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND. In the matter of civil service reform Govern- 
or CLEVELAND has not been a man of words, but of 
deeds. He has fully justified Mr. RoGers's confi- 
dence of two years ago, when he advocated his elec- 
tion as Governor, and said of him, what we do not 
doubt he still believes : 

“He is a man of absolute integrity, that directs him to conclu- 
sions which are almost invariably just. He will make one of the 
best Governors the State has ever had. He is honest, courageeus, 
and firm almost to obstinacy. He will take no action except after 
thorough consideration, and he will execute his decision in spite 


of cavil or outside pressure. I have no hesitation in saying I will 
vote for Mr. CLEVELAND.” 





AN ILLUSTRATION, 


THE strict observance of the doctrine that the can- 
didate, whatever he may be, ought to be supported for 
the sake of the party, which seems to be the staple ar- 
gument of the friends of Mr. BLAINE, leads to the 
most extraordinary results. We find among our ex- 
changes the following paragraph taken from the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat of the 23d of May, 1884, allud 
ing to Mr. BLAINE: 

‘He is an unclean man, and the people will not have him. He 
stands self-convicted of prostituting the high offices he has held 


to build up a private fortune, of cohabiting with corruption for 
dishonest money. His record would damn him.” 


If the Globe-Democrat said this and believed it, its 
present support of Mr. BLAINE is a travesty upon de- 
cent and honorable politics. The more resolutely it 
argues that a candidate whom it thus describes is the 
free choice of the party, the more injury it does to 
the party, and the more it tends to relax the party al- 
legiance of original and conscientious Republicans. 
The more loudly it denounces as ‘‘ dudes and Phari- 
sees” the Republicans who can not support the candi- 
date, the more dishonest and contemptible does its 
own position become. 

Yet that position is in strict accordance with the 
new doctrine of Republican orators, that the nomina- 
tion purifies the candidate, or dispenses the voter from 
moral obligations. A view of party which holds 
that a journal or a man, believing a candidate to be 
unfit, ought still to support him for the highest of 
ficial trust of the government, is a view which makes 
party a fetich as ignorantly worshipped as that of an 
African tribe. It is truly amazing that intelligent 
and honorable men can suppose that other men of 
the same kind can be persuaded by an appeal to sup 
port the party to vote for a candidate whom they con- 
demn upon grounds of official integrity, and for whose 
election no exigency whatever can be pleaded. In the 
same way those who for the sake of political prefer- 
ment vote, and ask others to vote, for a candidate of 
whom they hold the opinion which is expressed by 
the Globe-Democrat, can not hope to gain increased 
respect for themselves or greater confidence in the 
party whose action they justify. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA BLAINE 
INDEPENDENTS. 


THE independents of Pennsylvania, as is well 
known, are, and long have been, supporters of Mr. 
BLAINE, and it is not surprising that they propose to 
vote for him. They do not object to bolting, because 
they have been bolters. They objected to the political 
methods of Mr. CAMERON, but they do not object - 
the political morals of Mr. BLAINE. As, however, they 
felt themselves justified in opposing a party nomina 
tion because they did not like the methods by which 
it was accomplished, their reprimand can hardly be 
very impressive when addressed to those who opposé 4 
nomination because they think it to be morally unfit. 

Upon this point they say that some other people 
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have rejected the charges, and therefore the protest- 
ing Republicans ought to submit. But the mere fact 
of rejection is not an argument unless there has been 
careful inquiry and a statement of reasons for excul- 
pation which can be weighed by other persons. The 
Pennsylvania independents forget to give the partic- 
ulars of the investigation, and to quote the reasons 
of the acquittal. The charges are not campaign slan- 
Jers; they involve official integrity and personal ve- 
racitv. Do the Pennsylvania independents really 
think that they are disposed of by saying that the 
people of Maine do not believe them, and that General 
GARFIELD did not credit them ? 

To speak of Mr. BLAINE as a reformer of the civil 
service is simply ludicrous, and the appeal to Massa- 
chusetts independents not to mistake a desire of reve- 
nue reform for conscience is comical to the point of 
pathos. The abrogation of the unit rule and the elec- 
tion of delegates by districts are excellent results to 
have gained. But to allege these as reasons for vot- 
ing for a candidate who is believed to be unfit is a 
proceeding which would have certainly induced 
_ CHARLES LaMB, as in the capital story, to light his 
candle and respectfully ask permission to look at the 
bumps of the author of the argument. 





AN IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENT. 


A SUPPLEMENT issued with this number of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY contains a report of the proceedings of the Inde- 
pendent Republican Conference, with the speech of the 
chairman, Mr. CopMAN, and the national address in full. 
It is a convenient document for preservation, and the ad- 
dress is the authentic declaration of the Independent Re- 
publican position. 





GENERAL LOGAN’S LETTER. 


Tue letter of General LOGAN accepting the nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency shows that he is in general accord 
with Mr. BLaing. The letter is unnecessarily long, and 
the object of such a letter would have been attained had 
the candidate briefly stated his acceptance of the platform 
and his agreement with the views of the chief candidate. 

In his remarks upon reform in the civil service General 
LOGAN seems to be anxious to express his distrust of life 
tenures and of a privileged class of public agents, rather 
than to show his interest in the actual reformed system, or 
his approval of reformed methods. His observations have 
the safe generality which is always a little suspicions. As 
there is a law by which a particular system of reform has 
been established, it would be well to know whether Gen- 
eral LOGAN approves it, as, for instance, Governor CLEVE- 
LAND has shown his approval by his official action. The 
reform, just so far as it is honestly carried out, prevents the 
use of places as rewards for political and partisan and per- 
sonal service. If General LOGAN approves the reformed 

. system, he favors that prohibition. But it is a point which 
his letter does- not elucidate. The declaration that he is 
in favor of the highest standard of excellence in the admin- 
istration of the civil service is one that every candidate 
of every party would probably make. 

There are many other safe generalizations in the letter, 


which follows the general course of Mr. BLAINE’s, but really 
adds nothing to it. 





THE CONGO CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. Henry M. STaNnLey’s resignation of his position as 
director of the African International Association’s work in 
the Congo country, looked at from a journalist’s point of 
view, is a piece of bad news, mitigated by the assurance 
that he is about to arrive in England. While it can not 
be said of Mr. STANLEY, as is said of one of Lord TENNY- 
st ’N’s heroines, that where’er he comes he brings calamity, 
it may be said of him that wherever he goes he furnishes 
interesting reading matter, whether his achievements are 
chronicled by himself or by another. 

The ancient saying abont two of a trade is especially 
upplicable to explorers. Whether the discovered object 
be a gold mine or only a miasmatic bog, does not seem to 
signify in respect of the ardor with which the discoverer 
resents the claim of anybody else to a share in the discov- 
try. The StanLEY and Dr Brazza dispute has furnished 
livelier reading, however, than any other exploratory con- 
'roversy from the days of CoLUMBUS and VEsPUCIUS down. 
Of late we have not heard much about the Congo country 

~an omission which may be due to the languishing of the 
controversy between the two associations of traders and 
)hilanthropists, but is more likely due to the fact that 
both STANLEY and Dr Brazza have been for some time in- 
ecessible to reporters. However, Mr. STANLEY will arrive 
'n London with a large budget to open and a long series 
ft arrears to bring up, and we may be prepared for dis- 
closures of the liveliest possible character before the ex- 


plorer re his mi of making new chapters of Afri- 
can history. 








AMERICAN CRICKET IN ENGLAND. 


: Ine local pride of Philadelphia 18 great, and so is the 
“val interest of Philadelphia in the game of cricket. Crick- 
“| 18 too serious for New York, which addicts itself to the 
Nvolities of base-ball. To this idle pastime cricket bears 
the same relation as whist to “railroad euchre.” Like col- 
“Ting @ meerschaum or understanding the dative case, crick- 
requires the devotion of a lifetime. The distinction be- 
“ss a amateur and professional cricket in England is main- 
ph tat the professionals get their living by the game, and 
He h ‘ not prevent the existence of several hundred amateurs 
ieee: ny nothing but play cricket throughout the cricketing 
Against these hardy persons the Philadelphians have 
bei themselves, although they themselves are amateurs 
“we only in the sense of not playing cricket for a living, 

tin the sense of doing something else for a living. The 





result of their tour thus far ought to insure them a tre- 
mendous reception from their patriotic city, which last 
year, if we mistake not, decreed a triumph to a profession- 
al base-ball nine. The boys have played sixteen matches 
thus far, mostly against amateur county teams, and have 
won at least ten of them. The four they have lost were 
to the Gentlemen of Scotland, the Gentlemen of Hampshire, 
the “Marylebone Club and Ground,” and the Gentlemen of 


‘Sussex. The defeat by the “M. C. and Ground” was the 


worst, being a single inning defeat; but in this they have 
the consolation of being fellow-sufferers with the great 
Australians, who were brought to the same shameful grief. 
On the other hand, several. of the American victories have 
been won in one inning, notably in the exemplary case of 
the Gentlemen of Cheshire, who were beaten by an inning 
and 292 runs. These things will not only warm the Phila- 
delphian heart, but fire the Philadelphian ambition, and 
we may look one of these days for an eleven of Philadel- 
phia setting out for the conquest of the Gentlemen of Eng- 
land, It may even happen that cricket wil) be so popular- 
ized as to be reported over the ticker. 








FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


AMONG the notable humane movements of the time—a 
time which is especially active in devising methods for the 
prompt relief of suffering and for the efficient organization 
of charitable work—the formation of societies of “ First 
Aid to the Injured” is one of the most beneficent and iuter- 
esting. The movement began with the organization of the 
St. John Ambulance Association in London in 1877, to the 
practical value of which association there is the most grati- 
fying testimony. ; 

In New York the movement began about three years ago, 
and it has secured the hearty approval of the medical pro- 
fession, and the active sympathy and co-operation of the 
most public-spirited and intelligent citizens. As it says for 
itself: “The Society teaches what should be done in emer- 
gencies when there is no physician at hand, when we must 
ourselves either do something instantly or stand helplessly 
by and see a man suffer the agony of a broken limb, or snf- 
focate, or bleed to death, simply because we do not know 
how to help him. The society’s instruction is of the most 
practical character. It is givén by means of lectures, ac- 
companied by illustrations, a ‘subject’ being present at 
each lecture, the pupils being furnished with the Hand- 
Book of First Aid to the Injured, published by the society. 
More than one thousand lectures have been delivered in 
New York city alone by well-known physicians, acting un- 


‘der Dr. HENRY B. SANDS as medical director.” 


Associations are formed and forming in other cities, and 
classes are collected from men and women in all pursuits, 
and none more promising than those of employés in large 
work-shops and manufactories, where exposure to accidents 
is constant, and where immediate intelligent treatment may 
save many lives and greatly mitigate suffering. The socie- 
ty is now organizing branches in all parts of the country, 
particularly the great railroad, manufacturing, and mining 


‘centres. The present officers are: Hon. JOHN Jay, Presi- 


dent; Commander H. H. GoRRINGE, Vice-President ; JOHN 
PaTon (of Morris K. Jessup, Paton, & Co.), Treasurer ; 
and JOHN B. PINF, Secretary. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. S. Irenavcs Pate, editor of the Observer, and president 


of the New York Association for the Advancement of Science and - 


Art, expresses a belief that the polar expeditions are useless so 
far as science and commerce are concerned. Many other citizens 
share this belief. But have exhibitions of personal bravery and 
selflessness no moral worth and weight ? 

—The late Mr. S. G. McCutcHron was a successful delineator of 
children’s happy faces and winning ways, as thousands of readers 
of the Harper periodicals will testify. He died alone, in his studio, 
of a congestive chill, on the night of July 11. 

—Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD’s visit to this country with his eldest 
daughter has really resulted in strengthening the bonds of union 
between England and America, and, as such, is the only notable 
case of the kind on record. Mr. Freperick W. Warrrrincs, who 
will marry the young lady, is a distinguished Independent Repub- 
lican, as well as a graduate of Yale, a college lecturer on legal sub- 
jects, and a New York lawyer. ; 

—Mr. A. A. AnDrRson, the portrait painter, who is suing Mr. 
Lutner A. Mipank for $1000, the price of an oil-painting of his 
wife, says that the defendant “ wished to cultivate my father-in- 
law, who could help him in Wall Street speculations. He there- 
fore came to me and ordered a picture. But before the picture 


was finished my father-in-law got tired of him, and consequently" 


Mr. Mitsank had no more use for me, and never even came to see 
the picture in its finished state.” Metssonrer’s motive for suing 
Mrs. Mackey was different. Mrs. Mackry thought his portrait of 
her was inadequate. Considering the deep-seated vanity of most 
sitters, it is remarkable that portrait painters sue so seldom. 

—Miss Emma Assott’s manager and husband, Mr. E. J. Wetuer- 
ELL, claims that whether she ‘sings well or not, her receipts are 
very large, and her operatic company is financially the most suc- 
cessful in the country. 

—The late Professor Atpnecs S. Packarp, of Bowdoin College, 
was the father of Professor Packarp of Yale, Professor Packarp 
of Princeton, Professor Packarp of Brown, and ex- Professor 
Packxarp of Bowdoin. His eldest son is a physician in Bath, 
Maine. His ege was eighty-five. For forty-one years he was Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin, and since the retirement of General 
Cuameeratn he had been acting President. He died of heart-dis- 
ease while walking alone on the Maine coast. 

—Henrey E. Assry lost from $5000 to $10,000 a week during 
his season at the Metropolitan Opera-house, and above $10,000 
with Lawrence Barretrin London. But he gained $60,000 with 
Mary Anperson in the same city, and $80,000 with Henry Irvine 
in America. 

—tThe cousin and biographer of the famous Sir Rosert Pret is 
dead. He was born in 1799, and his name was the Right Honor- 
able Sir Lawrence Perv. 

—A notable course of lectures will be that of Sir Wii1am 
Txowrson at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, next October. 
The lecturer is professor at Glasgow University. His subject will 
be “ Molecular Dynamics.” 

—Dr. W. A. Hammonp says of the novel: “ Though the position 
of the novel in modern literature is a very high one, it is hard to say 
exactly where the novel stands, relatively speaking. For instance, 
you can not say it stands above or below history. But as a thera- 
peutic agent we physicians put a high value upon the novel. I have 
known novels to save lives. Six or seven years ago the late rector 





of Calvary Church came to me, used up and unstrung by overtaxa- 
tion of the brain. I ordered him into the country. . He confessed 
he had not read Dicxens’s works. ‘I ordered him to read them. 
He did. His mind, diverted from the rut in which it had travelled 
so long, recovered its strength. He was himself again in six weeks. 
In the treatment of diseases of society, novels have been efficacious. 
The lunatic asylums of Great Britain were greatly improved by the 
fierce light which Cuartes Reape’s novel, Hard Cash, shed into 
them.” 

—The attributes of a good policeman are defined by a New York 
police inspector to be courage, health, a strong physique, horse- 
sense, a general knowledge of the city and its laws (so far as they 
pertain to his duties), ability to read, to write plainly, and to cal- 
culate up to the rule of three, courtesy, truth, and politeness—a 
bunch of accomplishments that would not disgrace a Lord Mayor. 

—The notorious Mrs. Manpe.pacm has been more fortunately 
cireumstanced than Bill Sykes’s unlucky pal. She was the banker 
and the depositary of all the leading sneak - thieves of the city. 
She kept and disposed of their wares for them, and when they 
needed cash, it was to ber that they went. 

—New York will undoubtedly do public honor to Lieutenant 
Greecy and Lieutenant Scary on their return from the frozen 
regions. The American Yacht Club has already arranged for a 
grand banquet at DeLmonico’s, and Mayor Epson has proposed a 
popular testimonial from the citizens of the metropolis, which, as 
he says, will surely be successful and brilliant if undertaken under 
proper auspices. 

—For forty years an aged hermit has lived ‘by himself in the 
forests of Pike County, Pennsylvania, and now that his seclusion 
has become closer still, the people believe that some foul play has 
befallen him, and he is more missed than many an ordinary citi- 
zen would be, so great is the strength of the popular imagination. 

Visitors to that charming university town, Princeton, New 
Jersey, will remember the residence of Rear - Admiral Georee F. 
Em~ons, which formerly was the Edgehill School, which the ad- 
miral bought and improved about fifteen years ago, and in which 
he died on the 23d of July, in his seventy-second year. He was 


| of rather less than medium height and weight, with gray hair, a 


full, close-clipped gray beard; and a singularly refined cast of 
countenance. -His society was much sought after, and as his ad- 
vent was considered a social acquisition, his departure will be 
mourned as a loss. : . 

—Mr. G. H. Darwiy, the son of the celebrated philosopher, has 
married a Philadelphia lady, Miss Maup Drevy. Hie has attained 
eminence as an astronomer, being the Professor of Astronomy at 
Cambridge. He will take his bride to England after a-trip to 
Montreal. 

—Mr. Avevstis Daty, to whom the American drama is undoubt- 
edly a debtor, has been well received with his comedy company in 
London. After the first performance he was called upon for a 
speech, in which his hearers heard once more of those old bonds 
of union between England and the United States which the elder 
HawrHorng, when a consul at Liverpool, used slyly to boast that 
he played upon as opportunity offered. 

—Mr. Carter Harrison, who has been three.times elected Mayor 
of Chicago, and whose administration has been very popular, has 
accepted the Democratic nomination for Governor of Illinois. The 
portrait of Mr. Harrison was printed in Harprger’s Werx.y for 
April 21, 1883, 

—The President of San Salvador, recently on a visit to this 
city, is forty-three vears old, and has served two terms as Chief 
Magistrate of a republic of 800,000 inhabitants. He is fond of 
travel, and not long ago went to Madrid, where King Atronso did 
him the honors in true Castilian style. 

—Miss Lviv Hurst, the Georgia Wonder, who could hustle 
strong men about by an inconspicuous use of her muscles, was an 
object of some rational curiosity at first; but her later perform- 
ances were scenes of tremendous rowdyism on the part of many 
spectators. It was for this reason mainly that the second Georgia 
Wonder, advertised to succeed her, was not admitged to the stage 
of Wallack’s Theatre. 

—An esteemed contemporary refers to Mr. Henry Bercu as 
“the man who believes in the inalienable right of cats to steal milk 
without impunity”; but this scarcely does justice to the president 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. What 
Mr. Bern objected to, in a recent and now celebrated case, was 
the throwing of a cat out of a window because she had been caught 
in the act of stealing milk. -If such cruelty was right and expe- 
dient, then the foundation of Mr. Bercu’s useful, society is built 
on sand. Mr. Bercu has often said to his friends that his main 
motive in trying to prevent cruelty to animals is that such conduct 
degrades the men who are guilty of it. 

—A new question is agitating theatrical circles, namely, “‘ Will 
Miss Mary ANDERSON become a Carmelite nun?” The Carmelite 
order originated with the Jewish converts of the centuries near 
the Christian era, who fled to Mount Carmel for refuge from their 
heathen persecutors. In the twelfth century a brave crusader 
named Berthold vowed that if he won an important battle he 
would become a monk, and retire to Mount Carmel. The first 
Carmelite convent in this country was established at Port Tobacco 
in 1790, and removed thence to Baltimore. There is another con- 
vent at St. Louis. Practical newspaper men, however, are inclined 
to believe that the report about Miss ANDERSON is an emanation 
of the imagination of her advertising agent. 

—In a review of the art exhibition at Leipsic the Borsenblatt 
of that city speaks in the very highest terms of the wood-engrav- 
ings contributed by American artists, and commends in terms of 
special admiration the illustrations in Mr. Grsson’s Pastoral Days 
and Highways and Byways, as well as the tasteful printing and 
binding of the volumes. ; 

—The Communal Council at Naumur, Belgium, lately made a 
funny suggestion to the management of the theatre there. A M. 
Fumi&re inquired whether the artistes “ coming out” could not 
give a series of débuts in private, before a committee formed for 
the purpose, and so spare the public the ennui of “first appear: 
ances.” 


—Some months ago a champagne house at Epernay offered 
prizes for the five best poems on champagne. The subject seems 
to have inspired a large number of votaries of sentiment, seeing 
that no fewer than 1100 poems were sent in to the jury. The 
chief prize of 1000 frances has just been awarded to M..CLovis 
Hvevrs. 

—Arskxne Hovssaye has a mania for building chateaux. He 
now has seven at Beaujon, and is building an eighth. The seven 
were named respectively the houses of ‘ Youth,” “ Love,” “‘ Know- 
ledge,” “ Family,” “ Renown,” “ Wealth,” and “ Wisdom.” They 
are appropriately furnished : the first looks like a museum of toys, 
the second is adorned with paintings and statues of Venus and 
Cupid, the third is a mere library, the fourth is the temple of his 
Lares and Penates, the fifth contains the gifts and written compli- 
ments of admirers, the sixth is rich with treasures and gems, and 
the seventh is dedicated to Plato and Socrates. The eighth, 
which he is now building, is the house of “‘ Death,” and will be the 
mausoleum in which its author’s dust will be placed. 

—Dr. Ropert Kocu, the discoverer of the cholera bacillus, is now 
forty-one years old, and took his degree of M.D. eighteen years 

He is a native of the Hartz Mountain country, and has reach- 

ed his present high rank after many years of poverty and strug- 

ling for bare existence. He is henceforth to fill the position of 
a del of Hygiene at Berlin. 
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FROM POST TO FINISH. 
A RACING ROMANCE. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 


Avtuor oF “ BRrezir LanerTon,” “ BounD To Win,” 
“Tur Great Tonting,” “ At Fatt,” eto., kro, 





CHAPTER V. 
DEATH OF THE SQUIRE. 


A cotp January day, and the bitter northeast 

wind swirled through the avenues of Cranley 
Chase, making the old oaks creak again. In the 
principal street of the little village men stopped 
each other, despite the keenness of the weather, 
to ask what was the news from the great house ; 
for all Cranley knew that the lord of the Chase 
lav dving. The village doctor had said openly 
at the Rockingham Arms that it was a question 
now not of days but of hours. The famous Lon- 
don physician had been down, at Gerald’s earnest 
request, only to shake his head solemnly, and say 
that there was no more to be done. On the 
Syuire’s family his mortal sickness came like a 
thunder-bolt; but it was no surprise to Alister 
Rockingham himself, who had long been con- 
scious that life’s machinery was giving way. For 
himself, he could have turned his face to the 
wall and met his doom calmly; but his end was 
terribly imbittered at the thought of those he 
was about to leave behind. He knew very well 
what little provision there would be for them, 
and felt that it was he himself who had steered 
tle ship upon the breakers. It may be doubted 
whether even Alister Rockingham himself was 
aware of how utterly ruined he really was. He 
did as men sometimes do under such circum- 
stances—sent for his solicitor, Mr. Pearson, and 
his cousin, Cuthbert Elliston, in the vague hope 
that they might devise some salvage out of the 
wreck, and very shortly after their arrival the 
Sqinre breathed his last, confiding the interests 
of those nearest and dearest to him—had he only 
known it—to the very two.men who might, an 
they willed, have saved him. 

It is the day after the funeral. Alister Rock- 
ingham has been laid to his rest with all due 
pomp and ceremony in the old church-yard where 
so many of his race lie sleeping. His tenantry 
and the villagers—who, indeed, may all be in- 
cluded in the former category, as Cranley for the 
most part belonged to him—have stared their 
hardest at the sombre pageantry, and many of 
them shed tears by the grave-side of one who, 
reckless as he may have been of his own affairs, 
had always proved a kind landlord. 

Seated in the library of the Chase were Samuel 
Pearson, solicitor, and Cuthbert Elliston. On the 
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table between them stood a decanter of sherry 
and a plate of biscuits. 

“Well, poor Alister has gone at last,” said 
Elliston. “I suppose you’ve got the will there 
all ready to read to the widow and her children ?” 

“Yes,” rejoined Pearson. “Just as he backed 
horses when they had no chance to win, so he 
made his will when he had no money to leave.” 

“Ts it as bad as that?” 

“Yes,” returned Pearson. “The old place is 
mortgaged down to the conservatory; the house 
to the top rafter.” 

“You must have feathered your nest pretty 
well,” observed Cuthbert, with a sneer. 

““D—n it, Mr. Elliston, Pll not stand such lan- 
guage from you, as if you hadn’t had your share 
of the cake.” 

“Chut! man; keep your temper. We are not 
children, who, having eaten the kernel, quarrel 
over the shells. I suppose that last Leger about 
finished him ?” 

“Yes; the poor Squire would have it- that 
Caterham must win. You, I, Bill Greyson, and 
Broughton, the book-maker, thought he couldn’t; 
and when we think they can’t win—” 

“They generally don’t,” interrupted Elliston ; 
“which shows what good judges we are, especial- 
ly when they are in our stable. I suppose the 
widow will have to go?” 

“Yes; Cranley Chase must come to the ham- 
mer, and there will be a very slender income left 
for Mrs. Rockingham to live upon.” 

“And that young cub will have to turn out 
and get his own living 2” 

“That’s so. You don’t like that boy, Mr. El- 
liston, but he’s popular with the people about, 
and few of them would call him a young cub.” 

“I hate the whelp, and I don’t care who knows 
it. Ihate his mother; she always distrusted me, 
and taught him to do the same.” 

“T don’t know that she was altogether wrong 
to do that,” observed Pearson, musingly. 

“Confound it, sir! what do you mean ?” 

“T thought we weren’t to quarrel, I’ve just 
sent word to Mrs. Rockingham to say that I want 
to see her on business, and she has replied she 
will be here in a few minutes,” 

The words had hardly left his lips when the 
door opened, and the widow, attired in her sable 
draperies, and accompanied by her daughter, en- 
tered the room. 

“T have here,” said Pearson, “ your lamented 
husband’s last will and testament, but it is my 
painful duty to inform you that he died a ruined 
man, and that I can see no possibility of avert- 
ing the sale of Cranley Chase.” 

“Oh, Gerald, Gerald, where are you ?”’ exclaim. 
ed the sorrow-stricken woman. “TI can not un. 
derstand it all. Oh, my son, come and talk te 
these men for me!” 


’ 








“THERE IS A RUSH OF THE LOOKERS-ON TO HIS ASSISTANCE, AS THERE IS DANGER OF THE HORSE STRIKING HIM IN GETTING UP.” 
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“T am here, mother,” said Gerald, who -had 
eniered the room noiselessly just in time to over- 
hear his mother’s last words ; “ what do you want 
of me?” 

“It has been my painful duty,” interposed 
Pearson, “to explain to Mrs. Rockingham the 
true pusition of her affairs—to break to her, in 
short, the sad fact of her ruin; and that Mrs. 
Rockingham should be very much upset at hear- 
ing it is only natural; but the truth had to be 
broken to her sooner or later, and I thought it 
more judicious that she should know of it at 
once.” 

“ And I think Pearson’s right,” broke in Ellis- 
ton. “It’s no use shilly-shallying when an ugly 
story is to be told. It’s a bad business, Beatrice, 
but you will have henceforth to face the world 
with very narrow means; while as for you, Ger- 
ald,” he continued, almost brutally, “ this means 
an end of Cambridge. I don’t suppose you'll be 
doing much good there; you'll have to turn to 
now and get your own living.” 

“That is my business,” retorted Gerald, sharp- 
ly. ‘Neither my mother nor myself is likely to 
consult you about our affairs.” 

“You're surely not mean enough to think of 
living on her?” sneered Cuthbert. 

“Certainly not,” answered Gerald, his eyes 
sparkling with. passion. “But it’s nothing to 
you how I propose to earn my bread and cheese.” 

“ Well,” rejoined Elliston, as if bent upon ir- 
ritating the boy, “ you can ride and shoot; there 
never was a Rockingham that couldn’t. I should 
suggest your turning under-gamekeeper or pad 
groom.” 

Gerald sprang forward, and had not his sister 
caught him by the arm, and Mr. Pearson thrown 
himself in front of Elliston, the youth would un- 
doubtedly have struck him. 

“Do control your temper,” said Ellen Rock- 
ingham, and for a few seconds more the young 
fellow’s eyes flashed, and the veins in his fore- 
head stood out: Then with a violent effort he 
controlled himself, and said, with sarcastic court- 
esyv : F 

“Thank you for your advice. In the mean 
time, as I presume for the next few days Cranley 
Chase is still ours, allow me to point out that 
neither is my mother nor am I in the mood 
to entertain visitors at present.” And as he 
concluded Gerald motioned significantly to the 
door. A furious scowl came over Elliston’s face, 
and for a moment he seemed disposed to break 
out into a torrent of recrimination, but finally 
followed the example of his young cousin, and 
rejoined : 

“Good-by; I wish you success in either of 
your new vocations.” 

Pearson gathered up his papers, and as he fol- 
lowed his companion out of the room, whispered 
in his ear, 

“If that wasn’t a direct hint to go, I never 
got one.” 

“JT mistrust that man, Gerald dear,” said Mrs. 
Rockingham. “He detests you, and I’m sure 
that he led poor Alister into many of his more 
serious scrapes. Whenever they went racing to- 
gether, your poor father always lost.” 

“And my cousin Cuthbert ?” inquired Gerald. 

“T don’t know. No one, I fancy, ever knew 
much about his affairs, but I have a suspicion 
that your poor father paid for him many a time 
when things went against him.” 

“You need not fear my making him my confi- 
dant,” said Gerald. “ He has always disliked me 
from my boyhood.” 

Mr. Gerald Rockingham would have been might- 
ily offended had any one presumed to hint that 
was still not quite over. 

“But, Gerald,” interposed Ellen, “ you surely 
have no idea of turning groom or gamekeeper ? 
(of course, we must do our duty in that state of 
life into which it has pleased Ged to call us, but 
anything of tha tsort would be so very humilia- 
ting for a Rockingham !” 

She had her mission, and her own ideas of do- 
ing good, but under no circumstances must there 
be any debasement of the family name. 

‘““No, Ellen,” said Gerald, as he wound his arm 
round her waist, “I don’t, of course, know what 
I am going to do yet, but I don’t suppose I shall 
turn my attention to either of those pursuits. 
Still, it is very difficult to get something to do 
when you have been brought up to do nothing. 
I'm not a clever fellow, you know, and it’s rather 
difficult to say to what I could turn my hand. 
Of course, mother, we shall have to leave Cranley 
Chase, but they are sure to give us decent time 
to arrange that. The sale of a big landed prop- 
erty is not managed in a moment. When you 
and Ellen are comfortably settled somewhere, 
then I shall begin to look about me.” 

The boy seemed transformed ; the knowledge of 
the loss of his inheritance seemed to have made 
aman of him. Already he was facing the situa- 
tion in the way men, if they have any “ grit” in 
them, do face ruin. 

“Tt comes hard upon you, Gerald,” said Mrs. 
Rockingham, as she kissed him ; “ but remember 
I could never bear to hear a word against your 
futher.” 7 

“ As if I would ever utter one against him! He 
was the beau ideal of a Yorkshire gentleman. And 
if the old place is gone, why, we must just make 
the best of it. Do you think, mother dear, that 
Pearson has been quite honest in his dealings ?” 

“Tcan not say. Your poor father placed im- 
plicit reliance upon him, especially in all cases 
of raising money.” 

“T shall ride into York to-morrow, and ask Mr. 
Writson to act for me in the settlement of our 
affairs. He has the reputation of being an hon- 
est man, and though I don’t suppose he can do 
much for us, yet he may be able to save some- 
thing for us out of the wreck. There are one or 
two people I want to see besides.” 

The one or two people that Gerald wanted to 
see besides might have been condensed into Dollie 
Greyson, who he found had just returned to her 


uncle's after spending her Christmas holidays at 
Riddleton Grange. : 

The next day, accordingly, saw Gerald riding 
into York. Mr. Writson, a shrewd, able lawyer, 
gave him but cold comfort. He said he should 
be happy to do his best, but was afraid that Mr. 
Pearson had only too accurate a knowledge of 
the Squire’s embarrassments. “Indeed, sir,” he 
continued, “I regret to say that it has been ru- 
mored for some time that Mr. Rockingham was 
in difficulties. However, as I said before, if you 
wish me to act for you, I will.” 

That point satisfactorily settled, Gerald made 
the best of his way to Coney Street. Dollie was 
not in the shop, and walking straight up to her 
uncle, Gerald asked if he could see her. He had 
so often taken the girl out riding that there 
was nothing unusual in this request, and Thomas 
Greyson replied at once, 

“Yes; you'll find her in the sitting-room up- 
stairs.” 

He found Dollie busy at the piano. She turned 
round when she heard the door open, and ex- 
claimed, holding out her hand, 

“Oh, Gerald, I am so glad to see you again, 
and I am so sorry for you besides, for, of course, 
we have all heard of your loss.” 

“Yes, though not, perhaps, the whole of it. I 
have come to say good-by to you. When I put 
that ring on your finger last September, and want- 
ed you to consider it an engaged ring, I honestly 
meant it. I looked forward in a few years to 
making you my wife. But it has all altered now, 
I am-simply ruined. Whether you would have 
said ‘ Yes,’ I can’t say; but I only know that as 
soon as ever I came of age I should have asked 
you to marry me.” 

“And if you had been the heir of Cranley 
Chase, I think I should have said ‘ No,’ although 
I love you very dearly ; but now I am yours, what- 
ever your position in life may be, whenever you 
come to claim me.” 

“ Ah, Dollie,” he replied, gravely, “you don’t 
know how complete a wreck it is. What is left 
will barely support my mother and sister, and 
how I am to get my own living I really don’t 
know, unless I follow the advice that brute Cuth- 
bert Elliston gave me. He told me I'd better 
turn pad groom or gamekeeper. And it’s bitter- 
ly true, Dollie. I can shoot, and I can ride, but I 
think I like riding best.” 

“Can ride!” cried the girl, with sparkling eyes. 
“T should think you can do it. You remember 
the famous day when you got leave to take me to 
Askham Bogg. What a day we had; but splash- 
ed, torn, and dishevelled as I was, we did see the 
finish of that run by hook or by crook, and there 
were many good men of the hunt who didn’t.” 





“ Ah, well, Dollie, I suppose I'd best go for 
pad groom, or something of that kind.” 

“Stop; I have an idea. Listen to me. You 
have often laughed, and said what a practical lit- 
tle woman I am. If you turn groom, Gerald, 
you'll remain a groom all your life; and though 
I'll be your wife all the same, I don’t want that 
for your sake. Come into father’s stable. He’s 
a hard master, I know; but you will at all events 
see me a little, and I can, perhaps, make things 
easy for you. Father will do anything for me. 
Remember stable- boys become jockeys, and 
jockeys in these days make fortunes.” 

“But wouldn’t he recognize me ?” 

“No. Your father hasn’t trained with mine 
for many years. I know he never saw you at 
Doncaster last year; and even if he has seen you 
once or twice, he will never recognize the heir of 
Cranley Chase in the stable-boy seeking a situa- 
tion. But I shall, Gerald dear.” 

“ By heavens, Pll try it, Dollie.” 


ee 


CHAPTER VI. 
RIDDLETON MOOR. 


Axnovt three months have elapsed since Gerald 
made up his mind to follow Dollie Greyson’s ad- 
vice. Both men and horses are pretty busy upon 
Riddleton Moor this March morning, for the ra- 
cing season is now in full swing, and the trainer 
knows that his charges are wanted just as often as 
he can get them ready. William Greyson’s is nota 
large stable ; still, he has a tolerably good string, 
there being some sixteen or eighteen horses do- 
ing their work on the moor this morning, some 
taking walking exercise in their sheets, some of 
them, divested of their clothing, doing good steady 
canters at different distances. But the whole ex- 
citement of the morning seemed centred in a 
group of three horses which are evidently pre- 
paring for a good strong gallop, and what par- 
ticularly attracted attention to them were the va- 
garies of a slashing iron-gray colt, the mounting 
of which even seemed no easy matter. As for 
the unfortunate boy destined for the top of that 
colt’s back, he evidently looked forward to no 
pleasant ride. This was the Dancing Master, a 
magnificent three - year-old, but afflicted with a 
most uncontrollable temper. That the boy was 
thrown into the saddle was a matter of course ; 
but the Dancing Master apparently deeply re- 
sented the indignity: he lashed out twice wicked- 
ly; but the two or three people about him under- 
stood him much too well not to have kept well clear 
of his heels. His young rider, although a good deal 
shaken in his seat, managed to stick on, and then 
the Dancing Master condescended to walk quietly 
after his two stable companions. 

“Now, Donaldson,” said Greyson, addressing 
the leading boy, who was mounted on a rich 
dark chestnut horse, “you know what I want: 
a strongish pace for the first three-quarters of a 
mile, and then brush them up a bit the last two 
furlongs. Now, then—off you go.” 

The horses jumped off; but that wasn’t all, 
for the Dancing Master immediately indulged in 
two tremendous plunges, and his boy was jump- 
ed off too. The horse seemed perfectly satisfied 














with his achievement, for he remained quietly 
| shaking his head, and made no attempt to fol- 





low his companions, who promptly stopped at 
Greyson’s emphatic shout to them to pull up. 

“Confound you !” muttered the trainer, almost 
shaking his fist at the horse as he caught him 
by the bridle. ‘“ What an unnatural brute you 
are! When you know you can run clean away 
from anything in the stable, why don’t you go 
and do it, instead of indulging in these tan- 
trums ?— Here, Donaldson; walk your horse 
down to where Butters is, on the far side of the 
ground, and tell him he must come up here to 
give the Dancing Master his gallop.” . 

Butters really was a fine horseman, and but 
for his weight might have been riding races at 
this time. He was very soon upon the back of 
the gray, and after two or three plunges the 
horse seemed to recognize there was no possibil- 
ity of getting rid of him. Once more was the 
order given to go, and Donaldson again leads the 
way; this time the Dancing’ Master slips off in 
easy fashion, and follows his leaders in sober, 
decorous manner. Things went very well till 
they came to the six-furlong post, where, accord- 
ing to orders, Donaldson quickened his pace, and 
then, to Mr. Greyson’s utter astonishment, the 
Dancing Master apparently couldn’t hold his own, 
The trainer set spurs to his hack and galloped 
down as soon as the spin was over to know what 
was the meaning of this. 

“Well, Joe,” he exclaimed, as he arrived at the 
mile-post, “ what was it ?” 

“ Just this, sir,” replied Butters ; ‘‘ the minute 
I called upon him to go a bit in earnest, he sulk- 
ed and shut up.” 

“ He wasn’t done at all 9” inquired the trainer. 

“Done!” replied the head lad. ‘ Not a bit of 
it; he was pulling my arms off. He simply re- 
fused to goon. There’s.some of them have done 
racing when they have done pulling. Blessed if 
this horse ain’t a conundrum! I believe him to 
be a real flyer if it wasn’t for his temper. I’ve 
backed him for the Two Thousand, and most de- 
voutly wish I hadn't.” 

“ Well, Joe, I think you may take ’em all home 
now. There’s no more to be done this morning.” 

When Mr. Greyson, after handing his hack 
over to one of the stable-men, walked toward 
the house, he found hanging about the gate a 
dark-eyed-looking lad attired in a gray tweed 
stable jacket, moleskin trousers fitting pretty 
tightly to the leg, with some half-dozen buttons 
at the bottom outside each ankle, a rather gaudy 
silk handkerchief twisted round his neck, and a 
tweed cap slouched over his brows. 

“Well, my lad, what do you want?” inquired 
the trainer. 

“ Work,” replied Gerald, curtly, as he touched 
his cap. 

“Of what kind? And what. makes you come 
to me?” 

“T think I can ride,” replied Gerald. 

“Nobody ever comes to me who doesn’t,” re- 
joined Greyson, “and it’s astonishing how I dif- 
fer with them at the end of the week. Mark 
me, my lad, there’s always room.in a racing sta- 
ble for a boy who can ride; but I keep a trial 
horse. Do you know what that means?” 

“Of course: one with which you test the capa- 
bilities of the other horses in your stable.” 

While they were speaking, the trainer led the 
way through the wicket, and strolling leisurely 
across the grass-plat, they now arrived at the 
porch. At the sound of their voices a half-open 
lattice was pushed still further open, and Dollie’s 
head peeped out. The speakers could not see 
her in consequence of the roof of the porch, at 
the entrance of which they stopped, nor she them, 
but she could overhear every word they uttered, 
and naturally recognized their voices. It is al- 
most superfluous to say that Dollie was perfectly 
well aware of the morning on which her lover 
was to make his application for employment at 
the Riddleton stables. Indeed, she had already 
exchanged a few words with Gerald at the gate 
while her father was on the moor. 

“No; my trial horse is a test of my lads’ rid- 
ing. The Dancing Master—you’ll understand his 
name when you’ve had a ride on him—is about 
the wickedest I ever had in training. Now, look 
here, boy, if you like to ride him a gallop to-mor- 
row morning, and he don’t put you down or run 
away with you, I'll give you a chance. Be here 
at six to-morrow morning, and in the mean time, 
if you go into the house, they will give you some- 
thing to eat and a mug of ale.” 

Gerald winced a little at the trainer’s last re- 
mark ; but there was one who winced far more 
than he did, and that one was Dollie, who had 
not lost one word of the conversation. She could 
not repress a slight shiver as her lover’s degra- 
dation was thus brought home to her, and she 
remembered that it was she who had counselled 
his taking this step. Many girls would have felt 
nervous and frightened at the idea of the ordeal 
he was to go through on the morrow, and Dollie 
knew perfectly well what giving that iron-gray 
colt a gallop meant; but it must be borne in mind 
that Dollie had been brought up amongst horses 
and horsemen. She knew Gerald could ride, and 
believed in his riding as only a girl does believe 
in her lover's ability to do anything. No; she 
might be a little anxious, but she had no fear for 
him on the morrow; it was the humiliation of to- 
day that wounded her so deeply, that her Gerald— 
Gerald Rockingham, of Cranley Chase, should be 
consigned to her father’s kitchen to get “ some- 
thing to eat and a mug of ale”—and this was the 
first time he had crossed the threshold of her 
home! He who should have come there as an 
honored guest was meeting with the reception of 
a mere stable-lad on trial! And then Dollie knit 
her pretty brows in dire perplexity, and wonder- 
ed whether she had been right in advising the 
step. 

As for Gerald, he cared little about it. He 
walked off to the kitchen, joked the maids, and 
devoured the food and drink set before him with 
a hearty appetite. One accomplishment stood him 
in good stead. Itis notan uncommonone. People 





born in a county, although they may s 

cellent English, can also, if ‘ao geal 
the patois of their county. Gerald was one of 
these, and could speak the broadest Yorkshire 
when it pleased him. He had thoroughly made 
up his mind to go through with his new part 
The idea of riding the Dancing Master did not ai 
all discompose him. He had ridden some very 
awkward: horses before now. The only thing 
was, it would be an awful bore to be kicked off. 
and though he flattered himself he could stick 
pretty close to anything, still, what had happened 
to many others might also happen to him, and 
then, he supposed— Well, old Greyson wouldn't 
give him an engagement. 

Six o’clock the next morning found Gerald 
seated ‘under the tree that fronted the Grange 
patiently waiting the arrival of the trainer. |. 
ready he had seen the sheeted string of thorough. 
breds, and under the superintendence of Butters 
take their way tothe moor. A few minutes later 
and William Greyson emerges from the house. 
and walks toward the gate, where one of the 
stable helps is holding his hack for him. 

“Ah! my lad, so you have come to be tested, 
and see what you can do with about the wick. 
edest I ever trained.” 

“T’m good to try, sir,” replied Gerald, quietly. 

“TJ rather like that, my boy,” said the trainer. 
“It’s a good deal better than that confounded 
confidence of half these young whipper-snappers 
in my employment; though I’m bound to say,” 
he continued, with a grin, “the Dancing Master 
has taken the conceit out of most of them. Now 
you can just follow me up to the moor, and then 
I'll see what you can do.” 

Gerald trudged along by the trainer’s side for 
about a mile, and by that time they were on the 
Riddleton training-ground. 

Do you suppose Dollie Greyson was in her bed 
this March morning when her lover's riding was 
to be so severely tested? She was up and dress- 
ed quite as soon as her father. Now it so hap- 
pened that the upper: windows of the Grange 
commanded an excellent view of the gallops on 
the moor. It was true it was a mile off, but that 
is easily within the range of a good race glass. 
Three pairs of these were hanging, as she well 
knew, in her father’s room, and no sooner had he 
left it than she rushed across, and selecting what 
she considered the best pair, brought it back to 
her own room, opened the window, and prepared 
to be a spectator of the proceedings. She saw 
her father and Gerald arrive on the moor, and 
then, after some little delay, she saw the horse 
led down, which, as soon as the sheets were re- 
moved, her practiced eye recognized as the Dan- 
cing Master. oe 

There was a little group gathered round him, 
and it was evident that a consultation of some 
sort was taking place. 

“ Now, my lad,” said the trainer, “ there’s the 
horse, and, mind, all I’ve told you about him is 
true; so take care of yourself. Here, lend him 
a pair of spurs and whip, some of you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Greyson,” replied Gerald ; 
“but you’ve told me this is an awkward one, and 
I'd rather not have any spurs, though I'll take a 
whip.” 

“Look here, young feller,” said Butters, in a 
low tone, “if you can’t ride above a bit, don’t you 
try it. If you don’t know how to fall, don’t you 
try it, for he’ll put you down to a moral. You're 
a lovely weight if you know how to do it, and 
should come down light ; but that colt—oh, Lord ! 
he chucks them off as quick as you shell peas.” 

Another moment, and Gerald is on the back of 
the gray. For a moment or two after his head 
is loosed, the colt stands motionless, whilst Ger- 
ald pats him on the neck, and, not the least de- 
ceived by this apparent calm, grips the saddle 
firmly with his knees. Then the Dancing Master 
commences his usual vagaries. A savage lash 
out behind is followed by a couple of furious 
plunges, which Gerald sits like a Centaur, and 
then the fierce fight between horse and man com- 
mences. A practiced eye like Greyson’s speedily 
detects that this new candidate for employment 
can ride, and, what strikes the trainer even more 
than that, is the temper and patience he is show- 
ing in the struggle. The Dancing Master has 
been kicking and plunging his wickedest now for 
some minutes, sulking at intervals only to break 
out again with more malevolence. At last Ger- 
ald takes up the whip and uses it in real earnest. 
It seems to madden the horse; he plunges worse 
than ever, and in response to every plunge the 
whip cracks relentlessly round his ribs. Having 
failed so far to get rid of his rider by the usual 
method, he suddenly rears up and throws himsell 
back, and comes down with Gerald’s leg under 
him. Tiere is a rush of the lookers-on to his as 
sistance, as there is, of course, danger of the 
horse striking him in getting up. When they 
draw Gerald from under the horse he is insen- 
sible. 

““Here—some of you!” cries the trainer, 
promptly ; “ put him in a spare sheet, and carry 
him down to the Grange. As for you, you devil, 
he continued, shaking his fist at the gray colt, 
who stood trembling a little at the result of his 
fall, “I suppose we never shall teach you man- 
ners !” 

As for Dollie, who has viewed the desperate 
struggle between horse and man, when she sees 
the colt go back, she feels sick, and turns white 
to her very lips, Then she sees him dexterously 
jerked away the minute the horse, commencing 
to rise, takes its weight off his leg; and then she 
sees again that ominous sign which makes her 
heart stand still—to wit, that he does not get up. 

“Oh, my God! he’s killed,” she murmurs , 
“and it is I who have killed lim.” ; 

But Dollie was no helpless young woman 10 
times of exigency. Bravely swallowing down 
hysterical sob or two, she dashes down-stairs and 
dispatches some one in pursuit of the nearest 
doctor ; then stifling a strong inclination to or- 
der her own room to be prepared for the suffer- 
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er, she gives orders that a more modest apart- 
ment shall be got ready for him, and then, with 
heating heart and ashen cheeks, runs down to 
the wicket-gate to await Gerald’s arrival. The 
first sign of. it is the appearance of her father at 
“<a Send somebody off for the doctor at once, 
my girl and get a room ready on the ground. 
foor. The new lad has had an awkward fall.” 

“J have done all that. He is not killed, fa- 
ther, is he?” she added, the tears welling up in 
" Killed—po; but it’s knocked the senses out 
of him. Until the doctor comes we shall hardly 
know to what extent he’s hurt. But what’s all 
this? Your cheeks are as white as a sheet, and 
the tears in your eyes.”” ; 

“Oh, it’s nothing, father ; but I—I—I saw the 
accident, and it’s rather upset me.” 

A few minutes more and Gerald is carried 
through the wicket and laid quietly down on the 
wvass-plot under the tree. It requires all Dol- 
lie’s self-control to prevent her throwing herself 
on her knees by his side and covering his pale 
cheeks with her kisses. She hardly dares trust 
herself to speak, but, motioning to the house, 
savs, in a low voice, 

“ His room is ready.” 

As they raise him again, Gerald opens his 
‘eves, and, in answer to an inquiry from the. train- 
er, replies : Bes 

“No. I’m a good deal shook; still, I don’t 
think I’m broke anywhere; but, Mr. Greyson, 
you try your boys rather high.” 

(ro BE CONTINUSD.) 





THE HON. JOHN P. ST. JOHN. 


Mr. St. Jonny, of Kansas, who has received the 
nomination of the Prohibitionists for the Presi- 
deney, was eulogized in the Convention by a lady 
—Miss Frances E. Wittarv—who called him tie 
Path-finder, the Joun C, Fremont of the new cam- 
paign. She bad known him as “a little man, a 
barefoot boy, with feet of tan,” and had seen him 
make his way toward the West, and, when other 
men were asleep, study Blackstone and Coke, 
and when the war broke out, not wait to be 
drafted, but voluntarily bare his breast to ‘“ the 
enemy then, who is the friend of to-day.” This 
speech was made by Miss Wittarp when she 
seconded his nomination, and it is not often that 
a nomination to the Presidency is seconded by 
an eloquent woman. 

Mr. Sr, Jounn is probably the strongest man 
whom thé Prohibitionists could put in the field as 
a Presidential candidate. He is very popular in 
the West. In 1883 his party polled more than 
92,000 votes in Kansas, electing him Governor of 
the State, and adopting a prohibitory Constitu- 
tion. Mr. St. Joun’s portrait is given on page 497, 





THE GREELY EXPEDITION. 


On page 501 we give an illustration, drawn from 
careful descriptions furnished by officers of the 
relief expedition, of the rescue of Lieutenant 
GreeLy and his surviving comrades, the account 
of which was given in the last number of Har- 
per’s WEEKLY; and on page 504 an illustration 
of the melancholy death.scene of Mr. Rick, the 
photographer of the GreELy expedition. On the 

- same page will be found portraits of Dr. Pavy, 
the surgeon of the expedition, and of Bieperseck 
and Extison, the latter of whom died a few days 
after the rescue, as already related in our columns. 

The tragic fate of Sergeant Rick, who died 
from weakness and exposure on the 6th of April, 
is told by his surviving comrade, Sergeant Frep- 
Fkicks. These brave men had volunteered to 
leave the camp a few days before, and proceed a 
distance of twenty-five miles for some meat that 
was cached near Cape Isabella. They had a sled, 
rifle, and hatehet, and provisions for five days. 
They travelled for three days, but failed to find 
the cache, On the way toward their camp Rice 
became weak, and finally gave up. He was at- 
tacked by a blood flux that gradually wore him 
down. He succumbed, and was interred in an 
ice grave by his companion. 

_ Frepericks camped out that night under a 
fragment of a boat, and next day revisited his com- 
panion’s grave to pay a last tribute to his remains. 
He retained sufficient strength to drag back the 
sled, with the hatchet, rifle, and cooking utensils, 
to the camp, where he learned of the death of 
Lieutenant Lockwoop and another of the party. 
The cached meat that Frepericks and Rick were 
in search of was brought by fhem a few days 
earher from Cape Isabella, and was abandoned 
'n order to drag Ex.tison, one of their party, who. 
had been frozen, into camp. Ruck was the life 
of the Greey party, full of hope, buoyancy, and 
rhergy, and his death was a terrible blow to 
them. He died in a brave struggle to prolong 
their existence. 





A WAR OF EXTERMINATION. 

Ar the time of the discovery of this country its 
cnure temperate zone, from Central America to 
the arctic regions, and from ocean to ocean, was 
a buffalo range. White men saw and killed them 
within thirty miles of the site now occupied by 
the city of Charleston, South Carolina; in Vir- 
xinia and Pennsylvania they were traced to the 
sea-board; and ‘though no evidence remained to 
~how that they ever ranged east of the Hudson 
or Lake Champlain, there was also none to prove 
the contrary. Like the fowls of the air, they mi- 
crated from North to South and back again with 
‘he changing seasons, and their trails, invariably 
seeking the easiest grades and safest crossing- 
places of rivers, were the pioneers of-wagon roads 
and railways. Fifty years ago the magnificent 
‘easts inhabited the vast territory between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains in 
“uch countless numbers that they were estimated 


by millions, and it was supposed that the supply 
of buffalo meat and robes in this country was 
absolutely inexhaustible. It was only in 1870 
that a writer in Harper's Monruty MaGazing 
laughed at the fears of the Indians that the buf- 
falo would soon be exterminated, and declared 
such fears to be groundless. To-day, less than 
fifteen years from that date, the buffalo has prac- 
tically disappeared from this country, and a few 
small herds, one on the Pecos River in Texas, and 
two or three in the extreme North, are all that 
remain of the millions of a decade ago. Even 
these are surrounded by an army of butchers, 
who slaughter them as ruthlessly as though they _ 
‘were vermin and their speedy destruction was im- 
peratively demanded. 

During these years every man’s hand has been 
raised against them, and none has been lifted in 
their defense. The United States government 
has even encouraged their extermination, by fur- 
nishing cavalry escort= to parties of titled for- 
eigners who have visited the plains with the 
avowed and sole purpose of becoming buffalo 
butchers. The writer has repeatedly seen such 
expeditions fitted out at Forts Riley, Kearny, 
Lyons, Laramie, Garland, and other military posts 
on the plains. The party was generally composed 
of two or three titled Englishmen, a retinue of 
hangers-on and servants, all armed with the most 
deadly repeating rifles, a company or squad of 
United States soldiers, and all the army officers 
and loafers of the post who could find time and an 
excuse to join the bunt. In two or three weeks 
they would return, after having killed as many 
buffalo as would have supplied all the Indians on 
the plains with meat, and leaving the carcasses 
to feed the wolves or to rot where they fell, Of 
course they had saved for the camp mess here 
and there tidbits of the meat when they had 
found time to stop and secure them, and a few 
hides had heen preserved as trophies; but the 
main object of the hunt was invariably to see 
who in a given time could kill the most game. 
Merely for the sake of being afterward able to 
boast that they had wantonly destroyed so many 
dozens, scores, or hundreds of inoffensive ani- 
mals, these so-called sportsmen threw aside their 
manliness and descended to the level of pot-hunt- 
ers and butchers. With no pretext save the sat- 
isfying of their lust for slaughter, they were more 


contemptible than the members of the army of | 


white men who at this time infested the plains 
and made a living by killing the buffalo for their 
meat or hides. With the advent of railroads, 
which in 1870 traversed the breadth of the rich- 
est buffalo range, the country watered by the 
Platte, the Smoky Hill, and the Arkansas riv- 
ers, the slaughter increased tenfold, and trains 
rolled heavily eastward laden with tons of buf- 
falo tongues and hams. “What they carried 
away was not a hundredth part of what had 
been killed, for only tle choicest portions of the 
best carcasses were deemed of sufficient value 
to transport even as far as the railway stations, 
and here hundreds of tons rotted before means 
for their further transportation could be obtained. 
Eastern markets became so glutted with tainted 
buffalo meat that the demand for it ceased, and 
those who had only hunted the buffalo for meat, 
leaving the skins to rot with the bulk of the car- 
cass where the animal fell, now turned their at- 
tention with redoubled eagerness to killing for 
skins only. A hunter, armed with a magazine 
rifle and a brace of big revolvers, could and did 
destroy an average of from seventy-five to a hun- 
dred buffalo per day, and furnished steady employ- 
ment for the ten or a dozen skinners who follow- 
ed his bloody trail. For a few years thousands of 
men were thus employed, and the doomed buffalo 
disappeared like dew before the summer sun. 
From time to time feeble protests have been made 
by the Indians, who have gazed aghast upon this 
wholesale destruction of their staple food sup- 
ply; but the protests have been ignored, the pro- 
testers killed, and all has gone on as before. 

After having completed their horrible work of 
destruction, and. caused the buffalo to disappear 
from the face of the earth, these pitiful pot-hunt- 
ers returned to their legitimate business, and be- 
came scavengers. For six dollars per ton they 
gleaned from the plains a stinking harvest of 
bones, horns, and hoofs, and the trains which 
went laden, first with meat and then with robes, 
now groan beneath these osseous relics of the 
once mighty race of buffalo, to-day practically 
extinct and wiped out of existence. 

Still more contemptible than any of the buf- 
falo butchers already mentioned are those who, 
from pure wantonness, have blazed away at him 
from the wagons of emigrant trains, from stage- 
coaches, and from railway cars, whenever he has 
come within range of their murderous weapons. 
Uninspired by the excitement of the chase or the 
hope of gain, these ignoble manipulators of fire- 
arms maintained their deadly fusillades as long 
as a buffalo remained within range, without know- 
ing or caring whether their victims fell dead in 
their tracks or were left to linger for a time in 
agony. In this way, from the days of the first 
gold-hunters until the buffalo had been swept 
from the plains, the main routes of travel were 
lined for hundreds of miles with their decaying 
carcasses and grinning skulls. 

On page 500 our artist has graphically depict- 
ed a number of the scenes once common on the 
Western plains, but now. to be numbered among 
the things of the past. Of these pictures, No. 1 
is of buffalo cows and calves, No. 2 is of a mortal 
combat of rivals, and No. 3 shows the herd drawn 
up in order of battle, and presenting a formidable 
front to an enemy; No. 4 shows an Indian meth- 
od of hunting, in which by single shots fired at 
considerable intervals the greater portion of a 
small herd could be killed before the alarm was 
given; No. 5 represents a party of white butch- 
ers at work, and No. 9 is the scene of their oper- 
ations after they have passed on and left their 
victims to the mercies of wolves and buzzards ; 





No. 6 is of @ railway train that has been brought 





to a stand-still in order that its occupants may 
try their hands at murder; No. 7 represents a 
migrating herd, and in No. 8 a group of dejected 


-buffalo occupy the only asylum in which they 


can hope for life—behind the prison bars of a 
zoological museum. Kirk Munroe. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


TuerE is a rumor that a comedy troupe has 
been massacred in Algiers. The wonder is that 
comedy troupes meet this fate so seldom. 





It must be some horribly malicious person who 
originated and put forth anonymously the report 
that fashionable people arriving from Ev spe are 
evading the payment of duty on no end of finery 
by tacking upon their trunks cards containing 
addresses in Marseilles. 





There is intelligence from the Old World to the 
effect that the suit begun in 1604 to recover for- 
ests and mines in the Hartz Mountains valued at 
some five millions of dollars “is hoped to be ap- 
proaching a decisive point.” 





Some American students in Germany treated 
the Berliners to the spectacle of a game of base- 
ball on Independence-day. The nines were from 
Gottingen and Berlin, and the ground was the 
Tempelhofen Feld. The Germans are said to 
have looked upon the playing as something 
unique and amazing. They could not understand 
it, and the attempt of one. of the German papers 
to make it plain to them by describing the game 
in detail in its next issue is said to have been 
in vain, though it afforded much amusement to 
American readers. The score—eighteen runs for 
the Berlin nine and eleven for the Géttingen boys 
—recalls the high figures that were scored when 
the game was twenty years younger in the United 
States. ett 





_ It is gratifying to observe that even in New 
Jersey the laws of Nature are held to be superior 
to those enacted by the Legislature. The ques- 
tion came up whether a certain iron-mining com- 
pany could be restrained from allowing water to 
run from its mine to a mine of another company 
on a lower level. The court held that water ran 
down-hill in accordance with natural laws, and 
that the statutes provided no remedy. 





The supply of barons and other noblemen in 
Germany is far in excess of the demand, and it 
is asserted that a scheme has been devised for 
getting rid of the impecunious and burdensome 
surplus. It originated, the cable says, with the 
nobility, and it may have been suggested to them 
by certain combinations of nobility and capital 
which have resulted from the presence of Amer- 
ican heiresses in the Old World. The plan is to 
send indigent male members of noble families to 
Chili, present them with land, and hope that they 
will succeed in marrying young women with mon- 
ey enough to feed both and improve the soil. 
Those who fail are to be assisted back to Ger- 
many. It is asserted that the Chilian govern- 
ment is favorable to the scheme, and will do 
something toward helping it along. From this 
distance thé arrangement looks rather clumsy. 
When an American girl—that is, a North Amer- 
ican girl—wishes to become a titled personage, 
she doesn’t undertake to work a farm besides 
supporting a nobleman. 





If the inflictions of Asiatic cholera and Georgia 
electric girls are coming together, the people of 
this fated city may as well prepare to be doubled 
up. There is already an electric girl in every 
museum now open from Coney Island to the head 
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of the Bowery, and they have only just begun to 
arrive. In England thought-readers are amusing 
the public, but they are less appreciated by the 
galleries than are our electric girls. 





The biggest thing of its kind is always an ob- 
ject of interest to Americans, who are just now 
reading in almost every newspaper they take up 
that the biggest skylight in the United States is 
to be in the Chicago Board of Trade Building, and 
that its dimensijns will be sixty by sixty-eight 
feet. It will cost about five thousand dollars. 





While the recent great parade of trades-unions 
in London was taking place, a series of loud det- 
onations was heard in the direction of the gov- 
ernment offices. The crowd thought the dyna- 
miters had begun operations again, and: there was 
a rush toward Whitehall. There they found the 
Horse-Guards firing a salute in honor of the birth 
of the Duchess of Albany’s son. 





A writer in London says that there is a revolt 
against late dining hours, which have prevailed 
there for some time. The Prince of Wales has 
given his sanction to entertaining at luncheon, 
and the victory is counted as good as won. 





Among the persons who have called at the 
national head-quarters of the Republicans in this 
city with schemes for helping along the cam- 
paign was a man who said he had been a college 
professor, and is now the owner of a balloon. 
He proposed to attach a Blaine and Logan ban- 
ner to his aerostat, float over a town ail day, and 
settle down and make a speech in the evening. 
He asked for a week’s salary in advance. 





_.Early in the season the indications were that 
the upland resorts would attract unusual throngs 
of summer visitors, leaving the sea-side hotels 
and cottages with plenty of unoccupied room. 
These indications have not been realized, so far 
as the mountains are concerned. Somebody of a 
statistical turn has made a table purporting to 
show the number of guests at each of the hotels 
in the Catskill region in comparison with the num- 
ber for which there are accommodations. These 
figures indicate that the hotels are not half full. 
It is estimated that there are twenty thousand 
less persons in the Catskills than there were last 
season at this time. Cool weather, financial trou- 
bles,and cheap fares to Europe ate the causes 
assigned. : 





Out-going European steamers are carrying few 
passengers, while those arriving from the other 
side have lohg cabin lists. Cholera in Europe is 
the cause of it. It is fortunate for some of the 
steam-ship companies that the alarm came so far 
along in the season ; otherwise there would have 
been few Americans in the Old World to bring 
home, and with the exceedingly close competi- 
tion between lines, some of the companies might 
have gone to the wall. 


There is less filth lying exposed in the streets 
of New York now than at any other time in many 
years. That the city is so clean and so well pre- 
pared to resist the spread of cholera, in the event 
of its coming, is not due to the efficiency of the 
street-cleaning service, but to the almost unpar- 
alleled showers that came not long ago. They 
flooded the streets with a volume of water suffi- 
cient to sweep away the accumulated filth, and 
left the lower streets almost as clean as those of 
Murray Hill. Persons who believe in luck ought 
to feel assured that the cholera will keep away 
from New York altogether, for when luck begins 
to run in any direction, it must, according to their 





belief, keep it up for a while. 
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THE COTTERS’ SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Last AggivaLs at Tuk Greanp Stowaway Horet. 
Cure. “Very sorry, sir; not a room in the house; last one just taken. Have to give you a cot in the 
dining-hall; or, you might double up with that gent.” 
’ Suicur Pasty, “ Yas, I might, but wather think it safer to twy and double up with the cot. I'm not 


vewy wobust.” 
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9. In the Track of the Hunters. 


In Captivity. 


. On the March. 8. 


‘ 


A Still Hunt. 


6. 
HUNTING.—Drawn py Berouaus.—[Ske Pace 499.) 


. Slaughter. 


5 


4. Clear the Track. 


“A Hollow Square’—Attack by Wolves. 


a Duel. 


The Rivals 


9 


1. A peaceful Family. 


BUFFALO 
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6. A Still Hunt. 
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BerGouaus.—[Sre Pace 499.) 
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Drawn sy J. O. Davipson, From Descriptions By Orricers oF THE Reizr Party.—[See Pace 499.] 
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Attack by Wolves. 


“A Hollow Square” 


a Duel. 


2. The Rivals 
THE RESCUE OF THE SURVIVORS OF THE GREELY EXPEDITION. 


1. A peaceful Family. 
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LOVE AND MIRAGE ;* 
THE WAITING ON AN ISLAND. 


AN OUT-OF-DOOR ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A QUESTION. 

Tue forester lived a little way off, and it was 
to a wooden hut or pavilion near that holiday- 
makers and wayfarers betook themselves for 
curds and whey or other homely regales. 

The wide world could not show a fairer halting- 
piace. The sea that lay close behind was shut 
from view by the thickly interlaced branches of 
beech and pine, whilst from the open sunny pla- 
teau on which stood the hut broadened on either 
side a vast wilderness or natural park, vista on 
vista of glade, grove, and alley, all now inter- 
penetrated with the warm afternoon glow. On 
the smooth sward lay broad disks of gold-like 
vellowing leaves of water-lilies on an olive-green 
lake; but farther off, among the closely serried 
forest trees, sunshine played fantastically as the 
coruscations of lightning, inky cloud and fiery 
flash not more strikingly contrasted ‘than the 
dense shadows of the beeches thus fitfully light- 
ed up. Beyond all, cloud upon cloud, billow upon 
billow, stretched the remoter reaches of the forest, 
no horizon marking the separation of world and 
sky in the dim purple haze. : 

The score and odd idlers lounging in front of 
the pavilion were, however, not intent on exquisite 
lights and shadows just then. In a minute or 
two Elizabeth, with charming grace, had intro- 
duced the two young Englishmen to this group of 
acquaintance, and that and the four were sipping 
milk and less pastoral drinks at a long table with 
a goodly fellowship. 

“ How delightful are these garden taverns, this 
out-of-door innkeeping!” said Arthur, as he 
scanned the inscription over the door of the little 
hostelry opposite. “In England we have not the 
word because we do not possess the thing. Here 
the inn is only the place to sleep in, and the gar- 
den or forest is the keeping-room, the closet, the 
hall. To escape from walls and artificial hori- 
zons, and live for a time the life of the bee, the 
bird, the butterfly, can anything be more en- 
chanting ?” 

“That reminds me,” said Elizabeth, as she 
smilingly handed him the black bread and but- 
ter. “This day week there is to be a dance in 
the forest. ‘The fishermen every summer thus do 
honor to their guests, and rich and poor dance in 
company.” 

“Shall we be invited ?” asked Arthur. 

“Every one is invited,” answered Elizabeth. 
“But here come more friends, and more and 
more ;” and she rose, and Flora also, to greet the 
new-comers, most of them what may be called 
way-side acquaintances, friends made, as the fash- 
ion is, in these parts, at the mid-day ordinary, on 
the steamboat, or in forest resort. It is, more- 
over, no hard matter to find friends among those 
of the same manner of thinking and belonging 
to the same social grade as ourselves. These 
kindly professors and pastors, with their families, 
belonged to one pattern, and the same might be 
said of the merchants, military men, and sprink- 
ling of titled personages. What difference of 
rank there might be was kept out of sight during 
the holiday season, just as school-boys fall out of 
rank on the play-ground. : 

On a sudden, however, there emerged from the 
depths of the forest the tall figure of a man who 
could evidently be no chance-made acquaintance 
of the two girls; rather a kinsman, or at least it 
seemed, from the affectionate way in which he 
greeted them, an old friend. Sunburned, travel- 
stained, with his knapsack on his back, and a 
huge knob-stick in one hand, he yet had a fine 
appearance. 
brow, the frank, honest expression, proclaimed 
the honest gentleman in spite of his somewhat 
ragamuffin exterior. 

“At last we meet again!” he said, throwing 
down knapsack and stick, and glancing from one 
sister to another as he stood bare-headed before 

them. ‘“ At last!” p 

“ After five years,” Elizabeth answered. ‘ Not 
so very long ago we heard of you in the heart of 
Africa,” 

“Where, indeed, have I not been since we last 
saw each other, my little friend? And Flora 
has grown up! But”--here he looked about him 
inquiringly—* there were three flowers when I 
wentaway. The eldest sister, the beautiful Stella, 
where is she ?” 

Flora crimsoned with a childish look of pain, 
whilst her rosy lips quivered, and tears fell from 
her downcast eyes. Elizabeth looked up rigid as 
a statue. The light that a moment before had 
been in her face died out. Speech did not come. 

The man darted a glance at the gowns of the 
two girls. They were white, and white may also 
be the symbol of mourning. Then looking unut- 
terably aghast and woe-begone, he got out the 
words under his breath, “ She is dead %” 

The younger sister looked at the elder. 
beth was now constrained to speak. 

“We are but two.” 

The look of misery in her face stopped all fur- 
ther questioning, nor could any private conversa- 
tion be carried on in such a place and at such a 
time. She added, with a great effort at collected- 
ness: “Ask no more. We have come here to 
forget.” 

“Stella dead! Merciful heavens!” ejaculated 
the man under his breath ; then gradually recov- 
ering himself, and seeing the humor in which 
Elizabeth was, he added: “I wish I were going 
to stay on this island since I find you here. But 
I never stay anywhere, as you know.” 


Eliza- 
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“Why in such a hurry just now?” asked 
Elizabeth, who had by this time regained self- 
composure. 

“T am bound farther northward, and only 
landed here a few hours ago to get a glimpse of 
the place. Our steamer lies at anchor in the 
bay.” 

Elizabeth now turned to introduce the stran- 
ger to her new friends, who had withdrawn a lit- 
tle. Mr. Venning and his brother would be glad, 
she felt sure, to shake hands with one of their 
oldest friends, and a naturalist not unknown to 
fame, attached, moreover, to a scientific expedi- 
tion that must have been heard of in England. 
Carl Fleming, in his turn, must be pleased to find 
in these tourists former pupils of Professor 
Brandt, of Géttingen. So she said pleasant 
things all round, and the business of coffee- 
drinking went on more genially than before. 

“T am glad that we now know each other's 
names,” Flora said, simply, to Harvey, who had 
contrived to remain by her side. “Is it not odd 
that they should be the same in your language as 
well as ours? We have Hervé and Arthur, and 
you also have Elizabeth and Flora.” 

“ And Flower is as pretty in one tongue as an- 
other, though your surname calls you flower twice 
over,” Harvey laughingly rejoined. 

“Yes,” Flora answered, merrily, “I have my 
two names in one; but my sister’s, Elizabeth Flow- 
er—Elizabeth Blume. That sounds better in Eng- 
lish, I think.” 

The company soon broke up into little knots, 
some to penetrate farther into the recesses of the 
forest, others to explore the cliff; a few, Arthur 
and the new-comer among them, lazily stretched 
their limbs on the mossy carpet. Here and there 
might be seen the straw hat and blue veil of some 
fair sketcher, whilst in the open space before the 
little chalet.a dozen children joined hands in a 
merry round. ‘ 

“T can not tell you how shocked I was just 
now to. learn that those beautiful girls had lost 
their eldest sister,” said the naturalist, as he of- 
fered Arthur a cigar. “I have known them from 
childhood, though my wandering life keeps us 
apart. The rose is left”—here he glanced at the 
elder sister—‘ and the sweet, shy bird’’—here he 
looked toward Flora. ‘ But where now is she 
who was the star?” 

Arthur listened almost carelessly. Truth to 
tell, he was watching the exquisite picture that 
the pair of sisters made as they moved graceful- 
ly to and fro beside the swing. Swinging was 
a favorite pastime here, and they were giving de- 
lightful turns to two youngsters left out of the 
round. 

“Do you know how it happened?” added the 
other. 

Arthur explained that his acquaintance with 
the whole company dated from that morning only. 

“And I see no one else I can question. But 
why do I want to learn more ? 


“*The beautiful also must die.’” 


Then, as if forgetting that he was not alone, he 
repeated the wonderful little poem he had begun. 
At any other time Arthur would have heard 
Schiller’s verses delightedly, but he was in no mood 
for a sentiment just then. This breezy forest 
world, which was yet the world of the sea, this un- 
wonted freshness and freedom he was breathing as 
purer, less trammelled air, this little life he was 
living twice islanded from the world of every day 
—all these filled him with the wild joy of living 
rather than deep musings about death and fate. 

“Sorry enough am I to quit such a place and 
such a company,” said Carl Fleming, rising. as 
soon as he had finished his cigar. ‘ Who knows ? 
We may all meet here again on my return.” 

“Tam in no hurry.” 

“Happy Englishman! enviable human being!” 
rejoined the other. ‘ But summer is of the short- 
est on this little island. In six weeks from to-day, 
if you are wise, you will pack your portmanteau 
and be off and away. Otherwise you may be 
frozen in for the winter.” 

Time as well as Death may be a mere word in 
certain ears and at certain seasons. Arthur 
smiled, and his looks said what was in his 
thoughts. Six weeks seemed as far off just then 
as six years. Then his companion made brief 
adieux to the two girls, and hastened away. The 
rest of the company also began to disperse in 
groups of twos and threes. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE WALK HOME, 


Somenow or other—none knew how it was— 
our little company returned in the order it had 
come, Arthur still keeping his place by Eliza- 
beth’s side, Harvey in close attendance upon 
Flora. 

The girls had undertaken to show them a dif- 
ferent way home; and what a way it was! En- 
chantment could go no farther. 

They had suddenly quitted the upper forest 
world, still bathed in golden light, and, after a 
sharp descent of wooded pathway, found them- 
selves in the coul twilight below, the waves of 
the tideless sea rippling gently on one side, whilst 
on the other rose chalk banks gleaming silvery 
white against the pure heavens, and fringed with 
rare flowers—hanging gardens by the sea. 

High above, ripe sunshine lingered about the 
coppice woods, but around them all was gray, 
pearly, silvery, only one blotch of deep orange 
breaking the wide expanse. Just opposite lay a 
fishing brig at anchor, two ships instead of one, 
and the twin imaged in the water was more beauti- 


sky; and as they walked along they saw colors 
no less bright close under their eyes, ruby-red 
and orange tangle, gleaming pebbles, patches of 
emerald-green sand, and how many other lovely 
| things lying in the transparent water? “Arthur's 
| attention, however, 
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flower in full bloom on the chalk bank. Starry 
bright it was, and exquisite in form, each perfect 
glome shining out from the background of white 
cliff and glossy round green leaves. There seem- 
ed a spirit in every one of these blossoms, and, 
as you looked at them, it seemed impossible to 
believe that some pensive sympathy with human 
things might not be here, some wistful commun- 
ing with mortal joy or sorrow. Flawless each 
tiny ivory cup as a gem, like one to another as 
pearls on a string, yet a narrow observer could 
hardly help finding a certain individuality, an 
approach, if not to consciousness, to that seri- 
tient being so closely allied to it. 

“Will you get me some of my favorite flow- 
ers ?” asked Elizabeth, for they were all growing 
out of easy reach. 

“T am so little skilled in flower-lore that I do 
not so much as know its name,” Arthur replied. 

“The name tells you nothing, and this lovely 
flower has no legend that I know of. It is the 
only one I have ever had a real passion for; it 
was my sister’s favorite flower; I love it for her 
sake.” 

Arthur understood the look of dreamy sadness 
that now filled his companion’s eyes. It was not 
Flora she was thinking of—the careless, sportive, 
living Flora—but that other sister he would never 
know, Stella, the beautiful, the dead. 

Meantime he was scaling the steep chalk 
banks, gathering a tuft of creamy buds, glossy 
leaves here, a tall peduncle there, Elizabeth 
watching him with pensive approval. The sight 
of this natural flower bed—sprinkling of earth 
stars before their brighter compeers shone forth ! 
seemed to sadden her inexpressibly. She evi- 
dently forgot that this willing knight was a mere 
acquaintance of yesterday. 

“Do not be ruthless. Leave plenty for oth- 
ers,” she said, beckoning him to come down, and 
awaiting the spoils with almost passionate impa- 
tience. Then, when he was by her side, holding 
up both hands full of the pure white globes deli- 
cately pencilled with faintest violet, and shedding 
faint fragrance, she bent down, and ecstatically 
and tearfully kissed them where they lay. 

What wonder that the polished London-bred 
man of the world had not a syllable at command ? 
At last he did get out, in a low, subdued voice: 
“You loved her very dearly, then, this sister ?” 


- Elizabeth, with tears still glistening on her eye- | 


lids, now motioned him to sit down, so that she 
might the more conveniently bestow the lovely 
things in her basket. As she did so, he watch- 
ing her, she said, by way of answering his ques- 
tion: 

“Do we not all love best that which is most 
beautiful? And these flowers, that I have never 
yet found growing anywhere else, will always be 
very dear to me, very dear and very sad, because 
they will always remind me of a joy that is 
gone.” 

“We must all look forward to the joy to 
come,” put in Arthur, not in the least knowing 
what he meant, only -knowing that the speech 
sounded appropriate under the circumstances. 

“There might be joy for me—” began the girl, 
earnestly, then breaking off suddenly, as if she 
felt that she was too forwardly confiding to a 
stranger. ' 

“Some day, perhaps,” she added, “TI may tell 
you what I mean. That is to say, if we get to 
know each other better, and I can look upon you 
in the light of a friend.” 

“Might I but be your friend!” eried Arthur. 
His manner was honest and hearty, without a 
touch of sentiment. 

Elizabeth made answer: “ Friendships are not 
made in a day.” She went on speaking whilst 
she stealthily caressed her flowers, pressing one 
dainty floret to her lips, another to her heart, 
breathing their delicate fragrance, fondling them 
as if they were living things. 

“You may in time become my friend, and 
prove very serviceable to me.” She stopped 
short, smiling gravely, as she perused his ques- 
tioning face. “ How can I tell if the friendship 
T have to offer is worth the services I must ask 
Are you a brave man?” she sudden- 
ly asked, still studying his physiognomy. 

“Try me,” was Arthur’s tart reply. 

Elizabeth saw the look of vexation that came 
into her companion’s face, and made quick apol- 
ogy. 

“Pray pardon me. Thad no right to put such a 
question, I do not know how it is; I forget we 
are strangers to each other,” she said. 

“Let me also ask your forgiveness,” Arthur 
replied, speaking with uncompromising sincerity. 
The strange new situation in which he found 
himself seemed to demand it. “I did wrong to 
take affront just now. How can a man aver of 
himself that he is brave till his courage has been 
put to proof? As vet mine lies dormant; alike 
physical and moral ordeals are to come. But” — 
here the young man’s voice gained in fervor, and 
Elizabeth realized that there might be a heroic 
side to this pleasant, polished man of the world 
— but let me tell you my theory about courage, 
no matter of what kind, for it is a subject on 
which I have cogitated deeply. A crisis there 
comes to every human being, so at least I believe, 
when his heroism is tested, when he must go 
through the fire for once and for all.” 

“That I believe also,” put in Elizabeth. 

“We must store up our little stock of the he- 
roic virtues against they are needed, for needed 
they surely will be,and that perhaps when we 
least expect it,” he went on. “Thus it comes 
about that although, Heaven be praised, my ex- 
istence up to the present time has been unusual- 
ly smooth and comfortable, I am always on the 
lookout for a summons, like a fireman off duty.” 

“Strange,” mused Elizabeth, “such thoughts 
have often crossed my own mind. Once in every 
lifetime human beings are brought face to face 
with the awful aspect of destiny. Some are sore 
afraid, and others show almost a god-like reso- 


’ 


was at once arrested by a | lution.” 





. Oh, do not let us soar to such comparisons. 
Is it not enough to be a man ?” cried Arthur. 

“It should be; and just a man’s sang-froid, a 
man’s daring, I need now. If I might only find 
in you the friend, the brother, the champion of 
my dreams !” 

She broke off again, taken aback by her own 
outspokenness and abandon, and glanced at 
Flora, now daintily picking her way through the 
water, Harvey holding her hand as she stepped 
from stone to stone. 

“Flora and I are alone in the world, and you 
have no sisters. Perhaps that is why we are 
drawn with such friendliness one toward anoth- 
er,” she said, in a half-apologetic voiee, although 
her companion looked in no need of apology. 
She added, with the same irresistible manner, 
half joyfully confiding, half bird-like shy: “ And 
none of us know how these things are. We oft- 
en find friendship and-sympathy when we most 
need them.” 

Arthur was about to make appropriate an- 
swer, when she quickly and, as he thought, un- 
kindly changed the subject. She could not for- 
get her flowers, and the recollections of mixed 
pain and delight they brought, whilst she was 
evidently anxious to discard personal talk. 

“The thought in my own mind now must have 
struck you,” she said. “Is it not strange that 
whilst we cling passionately to certain aspects 
and certain ineffably lovely creations of nature, 
they have nothing to do with us, and remain out- 
side our poor little life of clouds and sunshine. 
The beautiful visible world is not made for us. 
Think of this island. I have heard my parents 
Say that not so very Many years ago never a 
stranger was seen in the fairy spot where we 
now are. Yet the water crystal clear flowed then 
as now, showing the golden flowers of the sea, 
these hanging gardens made the air fragrant, and 
there was the glory of the woods above.” 

“But is it not well for our peace of mind that 
it should be so?” asked Arthur. “ Were the 
natural world in perpetual sympathy with us, 
nature a mirror of our joys and sorrows, who 
could support. such dual existence? The weight 
of twofold memory, the real and the reflected, 
would crush us.” 

“You are right. Why must we be the slaves 
of one 2” cried Elizabeth. 

Then, with a sudden impulse, as if the sight of 
the flowers and the associations they called up 
were becoming unbearable, she emptied her bas- 
ket. One by one she now took out each tall 
stem, with its twin leaves of deep green and blos- 
som of moony white, and laid them tenderly in a 
tiny hollow close by—memories in their grave ! 

“If we ever become friends,” she said, “I will 
tell you why the sight of these flowers is insup- 
portable to me. Now let us join the others, and 
all hasten home.” 

There was no hastening, however. Why should 
there be when every moment the evening became 
more delicious? Elizabeth and her companion 
still kept close to the cliffs, now thridding lovely 
little green ways cut in the forest, that here dipped 
to the water's edge, now skirting the chalk banks, 
fragrant with wild flowers. Harvey and Flora, 
only removed from them by an arm’s-breadth or 
two, remained on the shore. 

The girl, playfully eager, was searching for am- 
ber. It was often found here, she said, and kept 
the wearer from wizardry and the evil-eve. 

“You surely do not believe in such things ?” 
laughed Harvey. 

“Only when I am on this island,” Flora an-. 
swered, with perfect gravity. “It is an enchant- 
ed place, as you will discover if you stay here 
long enough. You may throw aside your talis- 
man when you reach the opposite coast.” 

“But if the sorcery is of an agreeable kind ? 
Better submit to the spell,” Harvey said, still 
mocking and ironic. 

“T could tell you a story that I think would 
make you believe in evil influences beyond mor- 
tal ken,” Flora answered, in a low, timid, yet eager 
voice. ‘Can it be otherwise explained how souls 
beautiful as those of angels become dark and 
evil? But I must not talk to you in this way. 
Elizabeth would be angry.” 

“Your sister has evidently taken kindly to my 
brother. She sees that we are not adventurers, 
anyhow,” pleaded Harvey, in an aggrieved tone. 

“Elizabeth is older than Iam. I must be guided 
by her in everything,” Flora made reply, and could 
not be brought to talk of amber or angelic souls 
any more. The four were now overtaken by 
friends and acquaintances, with whom they lin- 
gered on the strand till after sunset. A sunset 
it hardly seemed, rather a sunrising, so pure and 
bright the heavens, so intense the rosy glow grad- 
ually spreading over sea and heavens. The whole 
visible world seemed turned into a globe of ruby, 
and when the ruby faded, sapphire was there in- 
stead, waves and skies melted into one. 

It was still early when the brothers reached 
their hotel, and Arthur, alone in his bed-chamber, 
took out‘his watch, smiling curiously as he wound 
it up. Just twelve hours were flown since he 
last glanced at the familiar dial, and in the inter- 
val he had fallen in love. ' 





CHAPTER VI. 
NOWHITHER. 


Love as well as sorrow may be a thing to shun, 
and next morning Arthur Venning was hurrying 
with what speed he could command from the 
scene of yesterday’s glamour, 

Capricious as lovers’ mood seemed also the 
climate of this island: yesterday a fairy bower 
lapped by southern seas ; on the morrow a dreary 
place. Vague sounds of storm had disturbed 
Arthur during the night, and when he drew aside 
his curtain he saw the lime branches tossed 
against the blurred pane, and heard the waves 
breaking angrily against the shore. No pleasure 
skiff could put out to sea in such a storm, and 
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were the day dawning goldenly, all the same he 
must be off and away. In the humor he now 
was, made up of feverish disturbance of sweetest 
kind, chains could hardly have bound him, fet- 
ters would have been forced somehow. The 


need of solitude and escape was imperative. He. 


must separate himself from these new, bewilder- 
ing impressions to find out if they were anything 
deeper or more lasting. plata 

So, no word said, no warning given—thus un- 


ceremoniously the brothers treated each other’ 


always—he was out of the house betimes, bound 
with all dispatch nowhither. It is not very easy 
to escape either foes or fascinations in an island 
without railroads, where roads are few, and, like 
the paths of the sea, not to be trusted in bad 
weather. A mackintosh and umbrella are all 
very well, but avail little when rain is tumbling 
down in fits, and winds blow from the four cor- 
ners of the globe. If there was only a railway, 
only a town, only some attainable dry place or 
other within reach! ejaculated Arthur Venning. 
What should he do with himself in such a hurri- 
cane, such a deluge, sighed the unfortunate lov- 
er, almost ready to anathematize the lucky stars 
he had blessed a few hours before. 

Plodding on thus uncomfortably, with his 
sketch-book under his arm, he had reached the 
top of the village street when a rumbling sound 
and an unwieldy vehicle, shaped like an old-fash- 
joned berlin, came to divert his thoughts. And 
in a twinkling this tumble-down conveyance, 
which, as he saw by the somewhat pompous in- 
signia, earried his Imperial Majesty’s mails, oc- 
curred to him as a solution of the problem. 
Here was the post ready to carry him, if not to a 
desirable place, certainly away from the spot in 
which he then was. - Without a second thought 
he stopped the postboy, and took in the inside 
of a dingy old stage-coach, being better than the 
top under certain’ circumstances, he said to him- 
self, as he shut out the wind and the rain. 

He found himself alone, but for one heavy pas- 
senger of his own sex, who was fast asleep in a 
corner. Arthur took possession of the other, and 
comfortably disposing himself, began to wonder 
what he should do next. 
somewhere or other. Anything deserving the 
name of a town, the island did not possess, and a 
village hostelry, with a smoky parlor and not so 
much as a newspaper to be had, offered few at- 
tractions. “ Well,” mused Arthur Venning, as he 
also closed his eyes for a doze, “ anyhow I have 
brought my sketch-book and moist colors, and I 
may find a rustic beauty to sit for me.” 

He nodded and nodded, whilst the outlandish 
ramshackle vehicle toiled up-hill and down-hill, 
till it was brought to a stand-still with a jerk that 
rudely aroused both passengers. 

“What place is this?” asked Arthur of his 
fellow-traveller. 

“No place at all,” was the reply. 
horses are changed here. 
ferry?” he asked. 

“In the name of all the saints, no!’ cried Ar- 
thur, aghast. He had left the ferry just two days 
ugo. Was there only one road, then, in this isl- 
and? Must he. go back or forward, cross the 
narrow strip of sea dividing him from ‘shops, rail- 

- ways, and civilization, or return crest-fallen whith- 
er he had come ? 

“Then,” politely replied the stranger, “if you 
are not going to the ferry, you are going to the 
Resideney, of course, and there is the other coach 
waiting to take you.” 

A bright thought now flashed across his mind. 
Yes, there was certainly one dry spot in this del- 
uged land. Not a church, not an interior, not a 
museum, could this luckless island boast of in 
which a dilettante might profitably spend a wet 
morning, 80 he had heard. ‘But this Schloss was 
also a covered place. It contained, so at least 
folks said, some pictures and works of art worth 
looking at, which travellers were permitted to see. 
Jn fine, it offered exactly the pastime he wanted, 
and if the weather cleared up, he should have a 
pleasant journey home in the evening. That lit- 
tle missive introductory stowed safely away in his 
pocket, Arthur, of course, determined to withhold. 
To present himself before a grand personage on 
a wet day was out of the question. An umbrella 
and aristocratic acquaintances are incompatible ; 
but he might fairly present himself at the doors 
as an English artist craving leave to see his Se- 
rene Highness’s collections. 
vival of the stage-coach at its destination, he 
would breakfast, or rather ‘dine, the dinner in 
these parts taking place at mid-day, undergo a 
process of drying and brushing, and then proceed 
on foot to the palace. The weather did not im- 
prove, but Arthur’s spirits rose when the tumble- 
down old carriage stopped before a well-built inn, 
and a glance showed him that all the pleasant 
possibilities he had just now entertained would 
te realized. An hour later he was hastening 
across the park, sketch-book under his arm. If 
only the sky would clear, and the necessary per- 
tiission be granted, he might make a charming 
study here, he thought. The views on all sides 
Were said to be magnificent, the palace itself a 
sem of modern art; but under a leaden sky, and 
“rough a mist of rain, these things could only 
be guessed at. 

Arthur had received glowing accounts of the 
prince’s graciousness to art-loving strangers, but 
was hardly prepared for the reception accorded 
him, For no sooner were the words “ An Eng- 
lish artist” out of his mouth, than without waiting 
'» hear more, the elderly woman who opened the 
door ushered him in, and beckoning him to fol- 
low, led the way upstairs. 

_ He noticed, with a little surprise, that it was a 
~ile staircase she now took, and not the nobly 
proportioned flight of marble steps royally car- 
peted, that evidently led to the state apartments. 
lis conductress had motioned him to wear a pair 
of felt overshoes lying on the threshold, so that 


it could be no precautionary measure on her part. 


“But the 
Are you going to the 


The post would stop . 


Anyhow, on the ar-. 





lle supposed he should see the grand entrance | 


afterward, and followed without a word. What 
was his astonishment when the woman, still 
chary of words, opening the door of a small but 
beautiful room, evidently a woman’s room, hand- 
ed him a chair, and went away! His first im- 
pulse was to go after her and ask if she had 
made a mistake, explaining that he was there by 
no appointment. On second thoughts the matter 
seemed to have little mystery about it. He but 
waited for an informal permission to see the pic- 
tures. That was-all. Five minutes passed, dur- 
ing which he surveyed the room, taking in every 
artistic feature with his quick, well-trained eye. 
The charming’ pictures on the wall, the choice 
modern furniture, the veriest bagatelle being a 
work of art, the superlatively bound books, all 
testified to the elegant taste of their possessor. 
What immediately riveted his attention, however, 
were two portraits of a beautiful and sumptuous 
woman that lay unframed, as it seemed hardly 
finished, on two easels. Each picture was evi- 
dently the work of a different hand, and never, 
surely, could portrait painter have had a harder 
or more delicious task ! 

Arthur was standing before the two canvases 
spell-bound, when, without any warning, the door 
opened and a lady came in. He saw at a glance 
that she was the sitter. But how much more 
beautiful! She was dressed in black, and as she 
moved toward him he fell back, hushed and awe- 
struck by the pathos in her face. 

This glorious creature might have sat to-day 
for a Mater Dolorosa, yet the simple sable gar- 
ment she now wore became her no less than the 
queenly gems and dazzling textures with which 
she was bedight in both pictures. Perhaps even 
better. There was more here of the star than 
the queen, the quiet, subdued, yet overmastering 
loveliness that needs no mundane lendings, that 
enforces consenting homage because it is itself. 

“You are an English portrait painter,” she 
said, removing the two pictures from the easel, 
and seating herself opposite to it. “Pray begin 
the sitting at once.” ‘ 

Arthur now realized his dilemma. He was 
evidently mistaken for the third artist invited to 
enter the lists. A German, possibly a French, 
hand had failed to carry off the palm. Some 
countryman of his own was to compete in his 
turn, There was not a minute for deliberation : 
he unhesitatingly accepted the challenge. Aft- 
er all, he said to himself, explanation could not 
be very difficult. A painter not unskilled in 
portraiture, he had been accidentally asked to 
take this lady’s portrait. What should he do 
but accept, leaving any mystery to be cleared up 
afterward? Such a misinterpretation of the true 
state of affairs under the circumstances could 
but meet with indulgence. And who knew ? 
He might now succeed, as he had often done 
before, in achieving, no chef-deuvre certainly, 
but a sterling likeness. That was most likely 
the one thing needed, and was within his capa- 
bilities. 

He. set to work in business-like fashion, and 
having prepared his colors, turned expectantly 
to the sitter. 

“Have you any instructions to give me?” he 
asked, not in the least knowing how to address 
her. 

“None whatever,” was the almost indifferent 
reply; “except that I wish to be taken in this 
plain black gown as I am.” 

Arthur bowed, mutely acquiescent, and Tean- 
ing back in his chair, took that long, long iook 
only permissible under precisely such cireum- 
stances. And as he gazed and gazed, the same 
feeling of awe and perplexity came over him, 
dominating mere admiration. Who could this 
rare creature be, and what was the secret of the 
more than sorrow looking out of her clear eyes ? 

Hardly the mistress of a proud house, he said, 
or even .a member of it, otherwise would she 
stay there unattended and alone? He settled 
the question in his own mind by saying that she 
certainly belonged to the Prince’s family, but 
was perhaps a humble kinswoman, one by whom 
trouble had come upon the rest. Not the bur- 
den of a secret ‘grief only seemed to weigh her 
down. : 

Something more, also, he read as he studied 
that calm, pensive face. From those beautiful 
eyes looked forth no shy, girlish questioning of 
life and destiny, but a woman’s collectedness and 
passive resignation. 

The mystery of existence had been solved for 
her. Of the future she had neither supreme joy 
nor sorrow to ask. No maiden, but a wife, was 
here. “Whose, it behooved him not to ask. 

(To BF CONTINUED. } 


THE MOUTH OF THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER. — 


Ear ty in the last century vague reports were 
received by the Jesuits, who had reached Lake 
Superior, of a great river that rose near the west- 
ern end of the lake, and flowed west into the Pa- 
cific. In 1775 Captain Bruno Heceta, eommand- 
er of the Spanish exploring ship Santiago, sailed 
past what he believed to be the mouth of a river on 
the western coast of North America, near latitude 
46°, -He named it Rio de San Rogue, but deemed 
it too insignificant to be worth exploring, and so 
did not enter it. Three years later the great nav- 
igator Captain Cook sailed along the same coast 
in the Resolution, but failed to note any traces of 
the great river. In July of the same year Cap- 
tain Meares visited the coast on purpose to dis- 
cover whether such a river as had been mention- 
ed by Hecera existed or not. He discovered and 
named Cape Disappointinent, called the insignifi- 
cant inlet at its base Deception Bay, and sailed 
away, afterward reporting that the alleged river 
was merely a small inlet blocked by a sand spit. 

In 1789 Captain Gray, of Boston, who was the 
first to bear the flag of the young republic around 
the world, while cruising up this coast fancied 








being off the mouth of an immense fresh-water 
river, but did not have time to stop and verify 


his supposition. Three years later, in the spring 
of 1792, he again found himself on this coast, in 
command of the ship Columbia, with time enough 
on his hands to carry out, his cherished scheme 
of searching for the river of whose existence he 
felt so certain. He sailed south from the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca, and on his way down the coast 
fell in with Captain George Vancouver, on his 
famous exploring expedition that ended in the 
discovery of.Puget Sound. The two captains ex- 
changed courtesies and compared notes. Captain 
Gray mentioned the river that he hoped to find, 
and Vancouver laughed at him. The latter said 
that he had carefully examined the entire coast 
for two hundred miles under the most favorable 
circumstances, that the line of breakers was un- 
broken, and that he had only noted signs of river 
water near an opening that appeared so insignifi- 
cant that he did not deem it worthy of attention. 

On the following day, May 11, Captain Gray 
sailed the Columbia into this insignificant inlet, 
and discovered one of the grandest rivers in the 
world, which he named “ Columbia,” in honor of 
his ship. Ie named the extreme point of Cape 
Disappointment Point Hancock, and the head- 
land on the south side of the river Point Adams, 
after the two most distinguished men of. his 
native State. Behind Cape Disappointment he 
found a beautiful bay,.which he named Bakev’s, 
and to the point bounding it on the east he gave 
the name of Chinook. Fifty years later the tes- 
timony of Captain Gray’s log-book gave the no- 
ble. river that he thus discovered to the United 
States, and moved the international boundary line 
three degrees north, to the Straits of Juande Fuca. 

On November 7, 1805, the intrepid explorers 
Lewis and Criark, coming from the interior, 
reached the mouth of the Columbia, which they 
called by its Indian name of Oregon. 

In March, 1811, a company of fur traders, sent 
out from New York by Joun Jacos Astor, found- 
ed the settlement of Astoria, near the mouth of 
the river, which thus became the first American 
settlement on the Pacific coast. - Astoria strug- 
gled for existence for three vears, and then fell 
into the hands of the British, who changed its 
name to Fort George. It is comparatively but a 
short time ago that it again came under the 
American flag, and was rechristened Astoria. 
To-day it is a flourishing city containing several 
thousand inhabitants, who are very proud of their 
handsome Masonic Hall, their Custom-house, and, 
above all, of the immense salmon-canning busi- 
ness conducted by their merchants. The canning 
establishments are huge unsightly structures of 
wood, built out over the river on piles, and in them 
the entire process of preparing and canning the 
salmon is conducted by Chinese workmen. But 
if these establishments are blemishes on the land- 
seape, the fishing fleet which sails out from Asto- 
ria every evening during the season presents a 
most picturesque sight. The boats are small, 
sharp at both ends, cat-rigged, and each carries 
the two men necessary to manage the gill - net 
with which its cargo is to be secured. A favor- 
ite resort for the fishermen is in the vicinity of 
Pillar Rock, which rises abruptly from near the 
middle of the river a few miles above Astoria. 
From here they pursue their prey down to the 
mouth of the river, where it sometimes happens 
that they cast their nets so near the bar that the 
outgoing tide, rushing like a mill- race, sweeps 
them into the remorseless. breakers. The prod- 
ucts of their toil have found their way into ev- 


ery market in the world, and to-day Columbia 


River cannéd salmon commands a higher price 
than any other. 

The most notable object near the mouth of the 
Columbia is the Tillamook Light-hotise. It is 
built on a rock so precipitous, and rising ftom 
the midst of a tideway so terrible, that no boat 
may approach it ciosely without being dashed in 
pieces. To overcome these difficulties a huge 
derrick with a far-reaching arm raises and low- 
ers an iron cage in which are contained the vis- 
itors or supplies that reach the light-house from 
the mainland. In this peculiar feature of inac- 
cessibility this light-house stands alone in the 
world. 


BEETHOVEN’S STATUE. 

BrrtHoven, the greatest of German musical 
composers, has been honored by our German 
fellow-citizens with a monument in Central Park. 
It was unveiled on the 22d of July, in the presence 
of a large gathering. A platform had been pre- 
pared on the right-hand side of the statue, which 
fronts the musie stand on the Mall, for the ac- 
commodation of the speakers of the day and the 
officers of the societies present. On the left and 
in front of the statue were seats for the members 
of the visiting societies. A constantly increasing 
crowd stood around the outside of the seats. By 
the time the ceremonies began there were about 
5000 people present. The procession. was very 
late in arriving, but the crowd was good-natured 
and orderly. 

It was late in the afternoon when the proces- 
sion reached the Mall, and the ceremonies began. 
They opened with musical performances, and then 
General V1EL¥, in a short and appropriate speech, 
introduced President Oumets, of the Beethoven 
Mannerchor, who presented the statue to the city. 
Mayor Epson made a brief reply, in the course of 
which he said: ‘I can express but coldly the sen- 
timents of those who feel the greatness of the art 
and the grandeur of the life and character of Brx- 
THOVEN. Our parks and public places are adorned 
with the statues of those great men whom we 
love to honor—men who have been the ornaments 
of literature, science, and politics. We have hon- 
ored Wasutneton, the Father of his Country, 
Lincotn and Sgwarp, who preserved it through 
the storm, Scorr, Burns, HumBoipt, and Scuit- 
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standard of civilization. But with all these the 
true representation of art was incomplete with- 
out music.” 

The statue is sixteen and a half feet high, with 
the pedestal, which is twelve feet in height. The 
head of the bust inclines forward, and the eyes 
are looking steadily ahead, as if in deep medita- 
tion. The mouth is firmly closed, and the hair 
falls flowing back from the ferehead. The 
shoulders are enveloped in a cloak as well as a 
coat. At the base of the pedestal is a bronze 
statue of Music—a woman standing with her left 
foot slightly advanced, her head thrown back, 
and her lips parted as if singing, while in her left 
hand she carries a lyre, which she is just in the 
act of striking with her right. The pedestal is a 
plain shaft of polished granite, with the name 
* BeeTHOVEN” immediately under the bust. 








THE HON. WATSON C. SQUIRE. 


Mr. Squire, the Governor of Washington Ter- 
ritory, whose portrait is given on page 504, was 
born at Cape Vincent, New York, in 1838. He 
was educated at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, and after graduating, in 1859, 
he studied law at Cleveiand, Ohio. On the break- 
ing out of the war Mr. Squire entered the army, 
and commanded the first battalion of Ohio Sharp- 
shooters. At the close of the war he was Judge 
Advocate of the District of Tennessee. 

For the last five years Mr>Squire has been a 
resident of Washington Territory, with whose in- 


terests he is thoroughly identified. 


A USEFUL LIFE. 

Tue late Rev. Netson G. Merry, whose portrait 
is given on page 504, was one of the most useful 
and honored colored preachers in the South. For 
more than twenty-eight years he was pastor of 
the colored Baptist church on Spruce Street, in 
Nashville, Tennessee, and during that time his 
course was such as to command the respect and 
esteem of the whole community. He was an 
earnest preacher, a most faithful laborer among 
his people, and at the time of his death, a few 
weeks ago, the membership of the church, which 
was only one hundred when he took charge of it, 
was nearly twenty-five hundred. His intluence 
was strong and benoficent among the colored 
people of Tennessee. 











EFFECT OF PRESSURE ON LIFE, 

M. Reenarp, a French physiologist, has made 
some very interesting experiments on the effects 
The experi- 
ments were carried out by means of a water-press 
of MM. Cuilletet and Ducretet, giving a pressure 
of 1000 atmospheres—that is to say, such a press- 
ure as would exist at a point 10,000 meters below 
the surface of the sea. 

Yeast subjected to this pressure for an hour fell 
into a state of sleep or ijatent life, and on being 
withdrawn from the press it was only after an 
hour that active life returned and the yeast oper- 
ated as aferment. Vegetable algw and seeds of 
the garden cress also fell into sleep, and only re- 
covered slowly. The same may be said of leeches 
at a pressure of 600 atmospheres, mollusks, and 
infusoria. The leeches, indeed, only awoke some 
hours afterward. 

Fishes.deprived of their swimming - bladders 
were submitted to a pressure of 100 atmospheres 
with impunity ; at 200 atmospheres they fell into 
the same sleepy state, but quickly recovered ; at 
300 atmospheres they died; at 400 they became 
rigid, and remained so even when putrefaction set 
in. This rigidity was accompanied by increase of 
weight, as was proved by fixing and weighing the 
limbs of frogs. 





ANGLO-SAXON, 

Tue time when Latin and Greek formed the 
chief essentials of learning is fast receding into 
the past, and these languages are having a place 
assigned them more consistent with the necessities 
of the modern world, which is not tolerant of the 
acquisition of a kind of knowledge that in great 
part is archaic and useless. Under the influence 


_of this change our own language is rising into an 


importance which it could never attain so long as 
it was regarded simply as a vulgar tongue, and 
the historical study of English is becoming one 
of the most popular as well as one of the most 
useful pursuits of our philologists. The great 
English dictionary of the Philological Society is 
only one evidence of this ; for individual scholars, 
during the last twenty years, have done not a lit- 
tle to lay bare to us the inner structure of our 
language, and the changes and modifications to 
which it has been subjected in the course of its 
long descent. 

Anglo-Saxon literature is the oldest of the ver- 
nacular literatures of modern Europe. The ma- 
terials of this edrly literature are found chiefly in 
written books and documents ; but they are found 
also in such subsidiary sources as inseriptions on 
churches and church towers, gun-dials, crosses, 
and even on jewelry. One of the most remarka- 
ble in this last category is what is known as the 
Alfred Jewel. It was discovered in Newton Park, 
near Athelney, in 16938, and in 1718 had found 
its way to the Ashmolean Museim in Oxford, 
where it still is.. It consists of an enamelled fig- 
ure enshrined in a golden frame, with a golden 
back to it, and with a thick piece of rock-crystal 
in front, to serve as a glass to the picture. Around 
the sloping rim the following legend is wrought 
in the fabric: Alfred mec heht Gewyrcean (A!- 
fred me commanded to make). The language of 
the legend agrees perfectly with the age of King 
Alfred, and it seems to be the unhesitating opin- 
ion of all those who have investigated the sub- 
ject that it was a personal ornament of the great 


Ler. These are the men who have advanced the | West-Saxon king. 
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DR. OCTAVE PAVY, DIED JUNE 16. SERGEANT JOSEPH ELLISON, DIED AFTER RESCUE. PRIVATE HENRY- BIEDERBECK, ONE OF THE SURVIVORS. 


THREE OF LIEUTENANT GREELY’S COMPANIONS.-—PuoroGrarHeD sy Rice.—[See Pace 499.]} 






THE DEATH OF SERGEANT RICE.—Drawn sy W P. Snyper, From Description By SERGEANT FREDERICKS.—[SEE PaGr 499.] 


‘ THE Bon: WAT80n G. SQUIRE. THE HON. LYMAN W. REDINGTON. THE LATE REV. NELSON G. MERRY. 
HOTOGRAPHED BY Moort.—[See Pace 503.) Puotoorarurp By Emery.—[See Pace 506.) Puotograruep By R. Poore.—(See Pace 503.) 
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POLITICAL ENCHANTMENT. 
Sir Piumep Knicur. “So sweet and peaceful!” 


Sir Wittram Wa ter Banetry. “It’s too, too utter! Just let me put in a ‘skeeter,’ so there may be a little sting in it.” 
Tue “ Tripune” Daisy. ‘“ Wasuin6ton or Lixcotn never cooked anything so delicious as this.” 





UNVEILING THE BEETHOVEN STATUE IN CENTRAL PARK.—Drawny sy Scueut anp Hocan.—[See Pace 503.) 
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THE HON, LYMAN W. REDING- 
TON, 

Mr. Lyman Wittiams Repinetosx, Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Vermont, is a young 
lawver of high standing and scholarly attainments. 
He has been a member of the State Legislature, | 
and has filled other public stations with ability 
and eredit. Mr. RepINGTON is a native of Wad- 
dington, New York, where he was born in 1849; 
but he belongs to an old Vermont family, and | 
since 1875 has resided in that State. His por- 
trait is given on page 504. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
{From Orr Own Corresponxnent. ] 
The 


cine. 
2 


Outcast Poor of London.—Theology and Medi- 
Curious Divorce Case. —A Question of Black 
fectles and Rent.—The Du Maurier Exhibition. — 
Key to'the “* Waverley Novels.”—An ** Awful Ma.” 





A PHILANTHROPIC magazine, entitled Eastward 
Tie, concerning itself with the outcast poor of 
East London, has just been started. With every 
sympathy with its aims, ] am not sanguine as to 
its pecuniary success or length of days, but it 
contains at least one article, entitled,“ A new 
Crusade,” which is worthy of the most serious 
attention. The writer boldly asserts that the re- 
lations between the East End publicans and the 
police is one of “ wholesale bribery and corrup- 
tion,” that “Bobby” has his beer and tobaeco 
gratis in return for winking at what goes on in 
the publie-house, and the inspector his box of ci- 
gars at licensing times, not to mention “an un- 
known quantity” in'the way of pecuniary consid- 
erations, The evidence of the police about these 
houses “it is quite notorious,” he goes on to say, 
“is unblushingly contrary to the fact.” If such 
charges were made by the advocates of revolu- 
tionary change and the enemies of “ order,” they 
might easily be set down to malice, but appear- 
ing as they do under the auspices of high re- 
ligious authority, they demand a strict investiga- 
tion and, if possible, an official denial. 

There is a church at Hackney the minister of 
which appears to combine the attributes of the 
medical and theological professions in a remark- 
able degree. While he preaches he heals you. 
Before me lies an advertisement of his double 
ministrations —his “dual control.” “ Morning 
service at 11; evening at 6.30.” Diseases heal- 
ed by request from the pulpit.“ Testimonies,” 
he ealls them, one hundred and fifty-five during 
the fast twelve months. These include both 
medical and surgical cases, which are duly par- 
ticularized. Even this list, long as it is, is incom- 
plete, because, as we are told, “the person who 
took the notes was absent part of the time.” 
This at least explicable. The person who 
took the notes, and was found out, was probably 
absent for two years at least. 

A curion® case has been developed in the Di- 
vorce Court. A lady obtained a decree wisi against 
her husband, and matters looked as though the 
twain would never be one again. This, however, 
happened in November. During the last seven 
months the lady thought better of him she once 
took for better or worse, and, with his consent, 
has asked the divorcing judge to rescind his or- 
der. I only remember one example of this kind, 
in which, however, the time before reconsidera- 
tion extended over many years, and each party 
had made in the interim a new matrimonial ven- 
ture. Experience convinced both widow and wid- 
ower that if their first choice had not been per- 
fection, it was at least above the average, and 
they resolved to stick to it. 

A poor lady whose house was overrun by black 
beetles, which dwelt not only on the walls, but in 
the beds, applied the other day to a magistrate 
to know whether she could be compelled, under 
such cireumstances, to pay her rent. The magis- 
trate explained to her that the courts were di- 
vided upon the question. A house overrun with 
bugs had been pronounced uninhabitable, but not 

with beetles. She would have to carry the mat- 
ter to the House of Lords. It is interesting and 
instructive in these revolutionary times to read 
that these matters can only be definitely settled 
by a hereditary chamber. : 

Perhaps the greatest test of popularity in this 
country is the spelling of a man’s name right by 
those who are presumed strangers to him. To 
the day of his death the public wou/d address 
Charles Reade as “ Read” or “ Reed”; for when- 
ever it is possible to err in that way the public 
does err, I don’t know how many years Mr. Da 

Maurier has been appealing to his fellow-country- 
men—I use his own witty words—“to give the 
devil his Du,” but I understand by this time that 
they have got his name right. It is a great and 
significant feat to have performed; for though 
one’s name may be as familiar in men’s mouths 
as household words, that does not insure its being 
correctly spelled, j 

In the exhibition that has recently been opened 
of Mr. Du Maurier’s pictures the familiarity of 
the visitors with what they come to see is very 
noteworthy. They find themselves entirely at 
their ease: in a company of old friends; or if in 
any case they stand in need of an introduction, 
Mr. Henry James (who has written “ Notes” for 
the catalogwe) acts as an admirable master of the 
ceremonies, These black and white sketches are, 
in fact, flesh and blood creations. Mrs. Ponsonby 
de Tomkyns and the unhappy husband that is 
dragged into society at her chariot wheels were 
indeed actually in the exhibition, looking at their 
own portraits (and, I dare say, wondering where 
Mr. Du Maurier could have seen such creatures), 
at the very hour when I chanced to visit it. Sir 
Gorgias Midas, his wife, his son, and his footman 
are as well known to us as the family of Mini- 

cunotwitch used to be to our childhood after a 
protracted sitting at that game. Mr. Jodesone 
gives us the same feeling of loathing as though 
he were actually alive ; and though Postlethwaite | 








is 





| children. 





and the Cimabue Browns are dead, they were once 
alive, and we are all under obligations to the kind- 
ly yet satiric pencil that killed them. 

How delightful, on the other hand, are all those 
graceful ladies and fair English girls! It is a 


liberal education to behold them as this great | 


En, lin artist has depicted them, and a perfect 


, antidote to the poison that writers of the Ouida 


schoe! have poured into our ears respecting them, 
And yet I don’t know whether, after all, I do not 
thank Mr. Du Maurier most for his charming 
Sometimes I wish he would give us a 
“ gutter child” or two, and make his pencil plead 
for their sad lot; but one is very grateful to him 
even as it is. For my part I can not conceive 
anybody taking the trouble to go “ into society,” 
especially in such weather as this, when he can 
see the whole round of it in an hour by a visit to 
Mr. Du Maurier’s exhibition, I should not omit 
to mention a piece of unusual generosity in con- 
nection with it: a notice on the walls informs all 
comers that “the prices of the pictures may be 
had on application.” 

A key to the “ Waverley Novels” has just been 
published, containing some interesting matter for 
some people, though not, I fear, for so many as 
could be wished: it is unhappily only too certain 
that the admirers of Scott are rapidly diminishing, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say his 
readers ; for a writer is admired long after he 
ceases to be read. The rising generation com- 
plains that Scott is tedious. This is, to speak 
truth, not a wholly unjust accusation ; some of his 
novels are tedious; the extravagant laudation of 
our fathers, which included all his works, has done 
him harm with our young people; they have been 
told that Scott is alway delightful, and finding 
that this is not the case, they have begun to dis- 
believe in him altogether. No such fate as that 
of Bulwer—whose work has died out quite sud- 
denly, like a composition candle—can, of course, 
overtake Scott: he will live no doubt as long as 
our language, but he will never again be popular. 
“Ts it possible,” I say to my misguided children, 
“that you do not even love your Jranhoe 7” and 
there is no satisfactory reply. Even to those who 
have thus, in my opinion, “lost a sense,” there 
will be still something of interest in this key to 
Scott. It ean not but be curious, for example, to 
get for the first time an accurate notion of the 
number of characters created by a great ‘and pop- 
ular author. In this case they amount to no less 
than 662, and may be literally said to form “a 
world of their own.” The ground he travels over 
—from the Orkneys to Palestine—is prodigious, 
and the time comprises three centuries. 

Many people remember Charles Mathews in 
My Awful Dad—a play in which the prodigal son 
is transferred to the father. 


French, 
the last two years, besides half the fortune of 
her mother, the Princesse de Moskowa, and her 
son has petitioned a court of law to declare her 
“a prodigal’—an appeal which appears to Eng- 
lish ears rather superfluous, 

R. Kemet, of London. 





FOR WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr. Wa. P. Crotuien, Buffalo, N. Y., says: “I pre- 
scribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard stua- 
dent, for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc. He 
reports great benefit.”"—[Adv.] 


WHAT A MISSISSIPPI PILOT SAYS. 

Cart. D. M. Rigas, who is well known at New Or- 
leans and along the Mississippi River, says, “I have 
been suffering trom dyspepsia for the past five year, 
and from broken rest, by severe pains in the bowels 
and kidneys. I tried every medicine recommended for 
these diseases, without success. At last T used a bot- 
tle of Brown's Iron Bitters, which proved a perfect 
success in my case.” It cures all liver, kidney, and 
malarial diseases. —j Adr.] 


“Rough on Pain” Plaster.—Poroused, strengthening, 
for Backache, Pains in the Chest, Rheumatism, 2he. 
—{Adr.} 


SUMMER TOURS, 
Tur Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 


tains, Mount Desert, the State of Maine, the Maritime 
Provinces, and all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake re- 


sorts east of Boston, will be mailed free to any address | 


on application to Lucius Terrie, Gen. Pass, Agt., 
Boston, Mass.—[ Adv.) 


THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 


Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food. | 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- | 


Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, “ Notes regarding Use of Auglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.)—[Adv.]} 





“Rough on Dentist" Tooth Powder. Try it. he. 


Nervoux Weakness, Dyspepsia, Headache, Debility, | 


cured by * Wells’ Health Renewer.” $1,.—[ Adv. ] 


a 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burner's 
Cocostne. The superiority of Burnett's FLavorine 
Extracts consists in their pertect purity and strength. 


| —[Adv.] 


“Rough on Itch” cnres humors, eruptions, ring- 
Worm, tetter, salt-rheum, frosted feet, chilblains. {Adv.] 





; TO THE LADIES. 
Pimples and blotches immediately eradicated by 
Jx. Tostas’ Venrrtan Liniment. i 
It also restores vray hair to its natural color. 
ranted perfectly harmless. It improves the complex- 
ion. Twenty-tive cents and fifty cents per bottle. Sold 
by all druggists, Depot, 42 Murray St., N. ¥.—[A lv.) 


War- 


Prevalence of Kidney Complaint in America; 
** Buchu-paiba " is a quick, complete cure. $1.—[Adv.] 


It must be still worse | 
to have an awful Ma—a misfortune that appears | 
to have befallen the Due de Persigny, son of the | 
notorious minister of the late Emperor of the | 
This lady has squandered £50,000 in | 


C.C. Suayne, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 
and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. Garments 
manufactured to order. Repairing and altering done. 
Far fashion book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
—[Ado.] 








A sound mind goer very seldom without a sound 
digestion, and nothing contributes more towards it 
| than the use of Ancostura Birrers, the world-re- 
nowned appetizer and invigorator, manufactured only 
by Dr. J. G. B. Sircert & Sons.—[Adv.) 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Wiexstow's Sootnine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
eus the gums, aliays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 








“Rough on pain” cures Colic,Cramps, Diarrhoea ; ex- 
ternally tor Aches, Pains, Sprains, Headache, Neuralgia. 


—[Adv, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





WILSON’S 


Rolling 
Venetian Blind. 


Rolls from above 
or below as easily as 
an ordinary shade, 
and is a protection 
against thieves. (Any 
kind of wood.) Hand- 
somely finished. 
Wilson's * English” 
Ni Venetian Buinps, 
\ to pull up with cord. 
} See cut. 
Wilson's Rolling 

{ STEELSHUTTERS, 
“a fireandburglarproof. 
Send for illustra- 
ted catalogue. : 
| J.G.WILSON, 
527 and 529 W.22d St, 
yh New York. 
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y Mention this paper. 


In your own community, wherever you are, 
can tell you—if Fea do not happen to know 
them yourself—of cases within his knowledge 
demonstrating that AYER’s SARSAPARILLA is 
en ever reliable and thorough purificr of the 
blood: one that will eradicate from the system 
cvery atom of the taint of Scrofulous, Mercurial, 
or Contagious Diseases; enrich impoverished 
blood; strengthen enfeebled vital organs; invig- 
orate and build up the system, as is in the power 
of no other medicine. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


IIas been nearly forty years standing the test of 
the world’s use, and the best proofs that it his 
successfully met the requirements upon it arc, 
that 

Leading physicians endorse it as the best 
blood purifier known; 

There is a great annual increase in the de- 
mand for it; 

Voluntary testimonials as to its efficacy 
are constantly offered in great numbers, by per- 
sons whon it has cured of diseases born of cor- 
rupted blood, even hereditary ones, and those 
of many years standing. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 


Ve TOILET POWDER. 
LO impalpable 
1, 








invisible, 
SPECIAL adherent. 


RICE POWDER 4), S 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, Ap 


| 9, RUE DE LA Parx, Parts. 
| New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


ioe ‘2 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 
| POWDER. 
se 


SO 
se 


” Hygienical. 
Preparations 

- ¢ _ for 

| Q the Teeth and the Mouth. 


| 8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Strect. 


= samara 


| PREPARED 
| WITH BISMUTH 
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Universally prescribed by the Facnity. 


T A M A R A laxative and refreshing 


loss of appetite, bile, head- 

ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 

rai congestion, &c. 

Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

27, rne Rambutean, Paria. 
ble to take, and never produces irritation vor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


Frait Lozenge 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER 
HIR ES ackage, 25¢. Makes 5 gallons of a deli- 
cious, sparkling, and wholesome bever- 
age. Sold by 


for. Constipation, 
G R | L LO N usual purgatives, is agreea- 
x all Druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 
of Zhe. C. E. i : 











Hines, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breakfast Cocte, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. - 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass 


FRESH BOOKS 


SUMMER READING 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


is 
“T Say No” 


Or, The Love Letter Answered. A Novel. By 
Witkik Cotuins, Author of “The Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &. —16mo, Cloth, 
50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 










II. 
The Miz Maze, 


A Story. By Nine Authors, 


cents, 


16mo, Paper, 35 


Ill 


A Perilous Secret. 


A Novel. By Cuartes Reape. 12mo, Cloth 
(Uniform with Harper’s Household Edition of 
Charles Reade’s Works), 75 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 


ny. 
Dissolving Views. 
A Novel. By Mrs. ANpraw Lana. 
Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


16mo, Half 


vV. 


Good Stories, 


By Cuartes Reaper. Tustrated. 
$1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


12mo, Cloth, 


¥i. 


Mothers in Council. 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 
Vit. 


Piccadilly. 


A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. By 
Lavrenck Oxipnant, Author of “ Altiora Peto,” 
“Trene Macgillicuddy,” &c. 16mo, Paper, 25 
cents, 


VIII. 


Manners and Social Usages. 


By Mrs. Joun Suerwoop, Author of * A Trans 
planted Rose.” 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


IX. 
The Entailed Hat; 
Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By 
GrorGk ALFRED TownsEND (“Gath”), 16ino, 


Cloth, $1.50. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
Lancelot Ward, M.P. By Groner Tewrir. 20 cents. 
Venus's Doves. By Ina Asuwortn Tayrior. 20 cts 


Uncia, Hugh, and Another. By Mrs. J. H. Neevecs 
20 cents. 


“TI Say No;” 
Wirkige Convins. 


or, The Love Letter Auswered. By 


20 cents. 

A Perilous Secret. By Cuarirs Reape. 20 cents. 
My Dncats and My Danghter. 20 cents. 

Godfrey Helstone. By Groratana M. Craik. 20 cts. 
A Fair Country Maid. By E. Fatrrax Byrene. 20 cts, 
In the West Countrie. By May CromMeEnin. 20 cents. 


John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. By W. Crank Russett. 
20 cents. 





2" Hanrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

2 Hanrer’s Catatoaun mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stampa. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 

. Will help all, of either sex, to more 
® money right away than anything elee 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


nov N S 
OVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS: 
and 20 pages of Civil Service examination ques- 


tions. . H. N. COPP, Washington, D.C. 











AUGUST 2, 1884. 
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ENIGHT AND MORNING. 
“Been putting you in as Knight, have they? Well, I would rather see you put-in a leetle 


earlier mornings.” 

















THe BRADLEY 
ers 1h * PERRY’S PATENT 
Sold on its Merits. 


CQUARANTEED 
Free from Horse Motion. 


oe nee 


TWO WHEELER. 


The only Two Wheeled Vehicle that is 
absolutely free from al) horse motion. 
Illustrated Price List free. 


BRADLEY & °c te _ 





; aye ~ Campaign Goods. 






os 
@ 
| 
= 

: 


FOR 
SHAVING 


HAS NEVER BERN EQUALLED. 









| CHEMISTS AND APOTHECARIES. 
& To prevent counterfeits, their signature will be upon 
SN each cake, 4 











For 20 years has been stand- 
MAGN St.) Gt AyeNb J0J paw 


(Copy of Label.) 
ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. 
TRIAL SAMPLE FOR 12 CENTS. 
J.B. WILLIAMS & CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


HORSMAN'S CELEBRATED 


RP : headquarters for OPEN | 
> NET WORK NNERS, FLAGS, 
Sp Suits,Capes,Caps, Helmets,Shirts, 
= Torches, Pictures, Transparencies 
mH and all Campaign 

os CLUBS SUPP 





ge 10c., 3 for 25c., 1 
oz. @0c, Portraits of all Candi- 
dates, size 12x 16, sample 10c., 4 
for 2c., 1 doz. 60c., 100 for $4. 
Our_Prices defy competition ! 
Send for samplesard circulars. 

MANUFA 


CAMPAIGN TUB’G CO., 


ampaign 


¢ 





Cured withont an operation or the injury trusses inflict 
by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. Office, 251 Broad- 
wity, New York. His book,with Photographic likeness- 
es ot bad cases, before and after cure, mailed for 10c. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINR..... Eee seco «--84 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 





eee cece cer cecceccereces 400 
MARPRIAVPAGAR 55 o5.50csss5.<c00s0c00 coeee £00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................- 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers) 1 


Postage Free to all aubscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


&@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand voinmes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Ceuts in Postage Stamps. 





"TEACHERS WANTED —10 PRINCIPALS, 12 

s ssistants, and a number for Music, Art, and 

pecialties, Application form mailed for ostige. 
HOOL Suprty Bureau, Chicago, Il. 











| 


E. I. Horsman, 
80 & 82 William St., N. 






Wi 


Ask for Casino Racket. 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN-TENNIS. 


T. ASPINWALL & SON. 


uJ . . 
TILES of All Descriptions; 
MOSAICS, MANTELS, GRATES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, &c. 
Sole Agents for and only direct Importers of 
MINTON'S ori. Campbell Tile Co.'s Tiles, 
75 and 77 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


CAMPAIGN GOODS 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Complete sample suit sent 
é Sample 


Badge, 10c. ee tie 
ce lis 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


108 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising 
columns of Harprr’s WrrEKLY, Bazar, YOUNG 
Propik, and MaGazinr, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 

As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send 
proofs of such as they wish returned, or to 
describe them in such a manner as to aid their 
identification. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 





June 1, 1884, 





WEEKLY. 








| papers may be known by the Japanese Cranes, which are 
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ALAS! POOR LINDLEY MURRAY! 








FINE LINEN ; | 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 
Writing Papers. 


H —_—_ 





IF you WANT A Day Book MADR, | 
[Fr you WANT A JOURNAL MADE, 

le vou want A Casn Book MADE, 

Ik you WANT A LEDGER MADE, | 
IF you WANT A RECOKD MADE, | 
Ir you want a Curck Book MADRE, | 
Ir you WANT A SALES Kook MADRE, | 
IF you WANT Paper FOR CORRESPONDENCE, 

IF you WANT Parker FoR Letrer Heaps, 

Ie you want Paper ror Note Heaps} 

IF you Want Paver For Birt Heaps, 

IF you WANT WritiInG PAPER FOR ANY PURPOSE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER,OR PRINTER 
FOR ‘* LINEN”? PAPER MADE BY 
CRANE BROTHERS, 
WESTFIELD, MASS., 

AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


lers. 
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| LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


Tim 





OF MEAT. Finest and chea 


st Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made 


ishes, and Sauces. 


UseD BY ALL STATIONERS. Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 

Usep By ALL BookBrNDERS. 

Usk BY ALL LitHoGRAPHERS. LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

Usev By ALL Prin god Bs OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. ‘Is a success 

SoLp BY ALL Paper DEALERS. , and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four 


ful.”—See “‘ Medical Presa,” * Lancet,” &c. 
Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph ‘having 
heen largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
| the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agenta for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 


Wortp's Fairs, and is recommended by all using it. Our 


Send for sample books. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


our trade-mark, and are in water- mark in each sheet. | 









<3 F ° : Avenue, London, England. 
Re for every form of que a ene ny by PARK & TILFORD, 
Pa SKIN & BLOOD SMITH & VAN 3E » ACKER, MERRALL, & 
: CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
DISEASE, WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
FROM | a 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA THE ACME LEVER 


TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulons, Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and Copper-colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Cuticura Remepigs. 
Curiocra Reso.vent, 


CUFF BUTTONS 
Overcome all trouble with 
STIFF CUFFS. 
The most convenient, strong, 

reliable button made. 


Ask your Jeweller for them. 


THE WAR VOLUMES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 





the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, an remover the cause. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cuticura Remevies are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrer Drua 
anp Curmtoar Co., Boston, Mass. 

g#~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 











HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for “ 
Haxpen’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. the War. 

’ HARPER & BROTHERS, | 2 Vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
— - | charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


; $20. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 


. 113 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. ; 
BIG PA to sellour Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- | 744 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
ces Pes free. 'l'ayion Bros. & Co.,Cleveland,O. ; —- - 


NCLAIMED MONEY. —List of 1500 Casea, 5 cts. 
Rosest Beaty & Cvu., Bankers, Toronto, Canada, 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to 


Harper's Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 
illustrations that appeared in Harper's Weekly during 








can secure perma- 
Lady Agents nent employment 

mand goo‘l sajary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Supperters, etc. 
Sampte ou:ft Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Oo., Cincinnati, O. 











, New, Embossed border Chromo Cards, al! gold, 
ver, motto and hand, name on, 10c., 13 pks. $1. Agts’ 
samples, 10 cts, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y, 
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HARD TO CATCH BLAINE. 











HARPER'S WEERLY. | 
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the soil so rich.” 












VOLUME XXVIIL, No. 144; 
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POOH-POOHING MOTHER EARTH AND THE TOILER. 


Western Farmer. “So it is your protection, and your twenty years in Congress, that make 





DECKER 


MATOBRILEsSssS 








PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N.Y. 


Paillard’s 
MUSIG == 
BOXES 








Ge 
ARE THE BEST. 


They are the only ones that are sold by first-class 


dealers the world over. Send 2 cents for circular. 
M. 3d. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Eroad- 
_ way, New York City. 


PECK & SNYDER'’'S 
Celebrated ‘Tennis 
+t +t BALLS and BATS, 
























































Our new Franklin Bat can- 
a not be surpassed. Price $5.50 

We are sole makers of : 
Regulation Ball adopted by the U. 8. N. L. T. Asso- 
ciation, April 5th, 1854, and by the Intercollegiate L. T. 
Association, May 7th, 1884. The Playing Rules of 
Lawn-Tennis, with complete catalogue of our popular 
goods, by mail, 10c. stamps 


ps. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, 130 Nassau St., N. Y. 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external Remedy 
extant for the cure of Skin Diseases 
+ and for Beautifying the Complexion. 

Caution. — There are counterfeits ! 
Ask for Glenn's Suiphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. Crirrenton is 
on each packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.: 3 cakes, 
60 ets., and mailed to any address on 
receipt of price, and 5 cts. extra per 
cake, by 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 
















































































PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. | 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 


ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury for persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
Cor. Nassau and Liberty Sts., New York. 
Send for Price-List. 

OUR GOODS aur Soup ny FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 
A TEN CENT CIGAR FOR FIVE CENTS. 
The TALISMAN, Londres Grande. Hand- 
made with long Havana fillers. A box of 100 sent 
by Express, prepaid, upon receipt of $5.00, or C.O.D. 
Sure to please you. Address W. K. Co.c.essxr, 177 

Walnut St.. Cincinnati. Ohio. [Mention this paper.] 
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— ALL SUMMER RESORTS 
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WATERING PLACES 





mx POWDER. Ka 
PURE and WHOLESOME. Sea-Shore of New Jersey, 
Dire eee eee es treaties FROM © 


= pure grape Cream of Tartar and Alum powders 
oO. 

It restores to the flour the highly important con- 
stituents rejected in the bran of the wheat. 


lt makes a better and lighter biscuit than any 
other baking powder. 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, . 


NEW YORK. 


SYPHER & CO. 


ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING FROM EUROPE 


“Antique Silver, Faruitare, Clocks, 
| Bronzes, and Articles of Verto. 


| Northeast Oorner Broadway and 17th &t., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE. 


Sandy Hook and Long, Branch 
Atlantic City and Cape May, 


ARE REACHED BY THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


WITH 
THROUGH CARS FROM 
New York and Philadelphia, 
AND ONLY ONE OHANGE FROM 
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TRADE 


St. Louis, Washington, 
Indianapolis, Savannah, 
Erie, New Haven, 
Charleston, Cincinnati, 
Boston, Cleveland, 
To buy is not enough, but to ~~. 2 e 
buy wisely is economy. Ex- Chicago, Richmond, 
i da skill di x 

iepkp-enene savtidin wager Columbus, = Atlanta, 

in fit, quality, sty) d dura- 

bility, to see ata cel Hartford. 

and at less cost. The economi- 

cal buyer, recognizing this fact, CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 

selects “the Hanan” shoe for ’ ; ’ 

its beauty, finish, material, per- Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Pass’r Agent. 

fect fit, and fair price. After ek: 





one trial you will wear no 
other. Ask your shoe dealer 
for them. 


HANAN & SON. 
THE AMERICAN LEVER. 


THE FAULTLESS 


Cuff & Collar Batton 


“The incomparable time 
if and temper saver,” and the 
“Epitome of Convenience 
and Utility,” is the 
verdict of all Cuff 
Wearers who have 
@used them. None 
genuine without the 
famous Horseshoe 
and Clover Trade- 
mark. 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


Warranted satisfactory, and with- 
out fault or blemish. We refer 


. 





houses. throughout the world. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


W.JO0H 
WJOHRS 
LIQUID PRINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 
BEAD EDGE PTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 


tae H.W. Johns Mg Co, 87 Maiden Lane, ¥. ¥. 
THIS INK IS MANUF°D BY 5 |\Library Numbers. 


J.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. | Sse tert innt100 0; 


P.F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. 10-45 
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py. FREE 





THE GATES OF PEARL. 
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SUS ms 
SMILES ARE BECOMING 


ouly when the ve display pretty teeth. The shells 
6f the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 


_Dentifrice, Fragrant . 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
from youth to old age. 


. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
_AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 
“I Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


os HAY-FEVER %, 


ASTHMA and CATARRH 
will be sure in ninety cases in a hundred, and recommend 


| all sufferers to make a thorough trial of it.” Signed, 


H.W. BEECHER. 


Sold by all druggists, For Pamphlets send to 
Dr. M. M. TOWNSEND, Frostburg, Md.- 
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SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS. 





BEST C & MADE. 
C sU L BY 
WELD, COLBURN, & WILCKENS, 


503 Broadway, New York. 


_CORNS. 


Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle 
of the ** German Corn Remover ??—a sure and 


| —- remedy for both corns and bunions—of an 


ruggist for 25 cents, or of Cc. N. CRITTENTON, 
Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton Street, New York ? 
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THE INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN 
CONFERENCE. . 


N response to the call for a Confer- 

ence of Independents opposed to the 
election of the Republican candidates for 
President and Vice - President nomina- 
ted at Chicago, a large number of dele- 
eates, representing sixteen States, as- 
vombled in the University Club Thea- 
tre at eleven o'clock on the morning 
of July 22. There were about 500 fully 
accredited delegates, besides many who 
attended the Conference in their indi- 
vidual capacity. In all, about 650 per- 
sons took part in the proceedings. 

Applicants for tickets of admission 
were ushered into an ante-room in 
charge of the secretaries, and there sup- 
plied. When the roll was ready for 
summary, it showed that California was 
represented by 1 delegate; Colorado by 
1: Connecticut, 28; Delaware, 2; Geor- 
gia, 1; Illinois, 2; Louisiana, 5; Mis- 
souri, 2; Michigan, 1; Maryland, 2; 
Massachusetts, 84; New Jersey, 33; 
Pennsylvania, 19; Rhode Island, 6; Ver- 
mont, 1; and this State the rest, of whom 
the city furnished 168, Brooklyn 56, 
and Buffalo, Albany, and other points 
in the State 49. Mount Vernon, which 
has a committee of 60, sent 11 delegates. 

The Conference was called to order 
by Mr. George William Curtis, whose 
appearance was greeted with most 
hearty applause. He said: 

‘Gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty 
as chairman of the Independent Re- 
‘publican Committee of New York, and 
on its behalf, to welcome you to this 
Conference, and call it to order. This 
Conference is assembled in obedience 
to this invitation. {Mr. Curtis read the 
call for the Conference.] This call is 
signed by officers of the Independent 
Republican Committees of New York, 
Boston, New Haven, and Buffalo. 

‘“*T submit, gentlemen, for your con- 
sideration as officers for this Conference, 
as President, Colonel Charles R. Cod- 
man, of the Massachusetts Committee ; 
for Viee-Presidents: H. A. Babbitt, C. 
P. Armstrong, H. W. Farnum, of Con- 
necticut; William Endicott, Samuel 
Hoar, Robert Blaikie, of Massachusetts ; 
' Carl Schurz, Francis C. Barlow, Theo- 

dore Bacon, of New York; William 
Hayes Ward, A. P. Gerbert, P. W. 
Burdge, of New Jersey; Henry C. Lee, 
Francis P. Reeves, Walter Wood, of 
Pennsylvania; James Boutelle, of Ohio; 
James F. Claflin, of Illinois; Charles J. 
Bonaparte, of Maryland; Benjamin F. 
Thurston, of Rhode Island; 8. Wallis 
Merrihew, of Delaware; and William 
G. Thompson, of Michigan. Secre- 
aries: George H. Earle, of Pennsyl- 
’ vania, George D. Miller, of Counecti- 
cut, and George Walton Green, of New 
York. Enrollment Committee: George 
W. Folsom, of New York, Talcott H. 
Russell, of Connecticut, Moses Will- 
iams, of Massachusetts, and Joseph 
Parrish, of Pennsylvania.” 

The list of officers having been ap- 
proved by the meeting, Mr. Curtis call- 
ed on Colonel Codman to assume charge 
of the proceedings. An enthusiastic 
round of applause greeted this sturdy 
leader of the Massachusetts Independ- 
ents as he ascended the platform. When 
quiet was restored, Colonel Codman 
spoke as follows: 


CHAIRMAN CODMAN’S ADDRESS. 


FELLOow - CITIzENS,—You confer a 
great honor upon me in choosing me to 
preside in this Conference, not of oflice- 
holders nor of office-seekers, but of citi- 
zens desiring only the honor and wel- 
fare of the republic. We have not met 
here as party men;. we are not sent here 
by party machinery; but we come rep- 
resenting large bodies of citizens, who 
have determined for the time being to 
set aside the claims of party, whatever 
those claims may be, and to act together 
independently to maintain ideas and, if 
possible, achieve results which shall be 
for the highest good, as we see it, of the 
whole country. The bond that unites 
US 1s a jealous sensitiveness for the na- 
tional character and resentment at an 
attempt to lower it in the eyes of the 
world. It would be, we hold, an un- 
Speakable disgrace—in full knowledge 








of the facts and with our eyes wide open 
—to place in the Presidential chair as 
the representative statesman of the Unit- 
ed States a man who has never cleared 
his reputation from imputations which, 
if true, show that public office was used 
by him for private gain. We have ex- 
amined the evidence against Mr. Blaine, 
and believing as we honestly do that 
it shows at the very least that his stand- 
ard of public morality is low, that he 
is a man willing to expect and to claim 
pecuniary advantages from those whose 
interests he has been enabled to ad- 
vance in the exercise of his public of- 
fice, and who does not stop at this, but 
has no hesitation in promising to use 
his official power and influence to fur- 
ther the private ends of thosé with 
whom he desires to associate himself— 
claiming that he will be no ‘* dead-head” 
in aiding an enterprise which will be 
the gainer by Congressional favor— 
joined with the disposition, when put 
upon his defense, to equivocate and to 
conceal material documents and mate- 
rial facts: believing all this, we say, as 
we are bound to say, to the American 
people that this man is not fit to be 
their President. We are making no 
charges against private character, but 
we hold that the official record and the 
public acts of Mr. Blaine, his attitude 
toward railroad legislation and all other 
legislation, his transactions when Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, or 
when holding any legislative position, 
with corporations asking for Congres- 
sional aid, or in any way dependent on 
Congressional action, are fit and proper 
subjects for investigation and for com- 
ment; and if we are convinced that his 
record shows moral malfeasance in of- 
fice, it is our right and our duty boldly 
to declare our opinion, and to ask our 
fellow-citizens to refuse to confer upon 
such a man their highest honors and 
their most important political trust. 


That such is the conviction of the 


members of this Conference need not 
be said, for why else are we here to- 
day? Acting as all of us have done at 
times with the Republican party, and 
most of us never failing to support its 
nominations, and some of us its sup- 
porters when it was neither successful 
nor popular, it is not without pain that 
we find ourselves compelled to oppose 
the Presidential nomination of this his- 
torical organization; but we say that 
parties are but means to accomplish po- 
litical ends, that they must stand for 
principles if they are to have any more 
vitality than that of mere organization, 
and that they can not live alone upon 
the memory of great results achieved, 
if they do not meet the demands of the 
time; and we do not see that at the 
present time the great parties that di- 
vide the country are clearly and un- 
mistakably at issue upon any important 
question, so that we are confined in this 
Presidential canvass almost exclusively 
to the question of the fitness of candi- 
dates. 

It is in some respects fortunate that 
it is so, for if the Democrats had de- 
clared themselves in opposition to any 
political ideas which we have been. ac- 
customed to consider the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the Republican party, and if 
then the Republicans had nominated 
Mr. Blaine, our position would have 
been far more trying than it is to-day. 
We should have been compelled to face 
the painful and discouraging alterna- 
tive of not sustaining cherished- polit- 
ical opinions, or of voting fora candidate 
we believe to be unworthy. But hap- 
pily all the great principles to maintain 
which the Republican party was found- 
ed have long since been firmly estab- 
lished in the legislation of the country. 

It is true that Mr. Blaine in his skill- 
ful letter of acceptance has at last ex- 
pressed very positive opinions upon one 
subject. He has come out as an ardent 
civil service reformer, now that the 
country has pronounced for the reform, 
although on the day when the cause 
was struggling and weak it had no as- 
sistance from this always influential 
political leader. There have been one 
or two reactions, however, since then, 
and the people have in no uncertain 
tones proclaimed their will. It is cer- 








tainly the fact to-day that political 
managers will not openly oppose the 
popular demand, and no backward steps 
will be taken in extending and main- 
taining the reform. We have not tak- 
en the decided action that brings us 
here to-day without some remonstrances 
from our party associates. They have 
urged upon us the claims of the old or- 
ganization, and have rung the changes 
upon its achievements. They have told 
us that the great results of the war 
would be jeopardized if the Democratic 
party should come into power. They 
have warned us that capital would be 
destroyed and labor would be paralyzed 
if there should be a discontinuance of 
Republican administration. They have 
said that Mr. Blaine should be chosen 
President because he would do what 
other Presidents have not done, and 
what he alone can do, and that is to 
make this country respected by foreign 
nations. To all such suggestions we 
have been impervious. 

We have replied that the constitu- 
tional interpretations settled by the war 
are not disputed, that the Democrats, 
who are at least nearly half the people 
in the country, have no desire and can 
have no interest to check the national 
prosperity, and that this country is re- 
spected throughout the world for its 
power, its freedom, its energy, and its 
resources, and that it will continue to 
be so respected unless some ‘‘ aggress- 
ive” and ‘‘ magnetic” President shall 
succeed in making it ridiculous. There 
has not been much in such considera- 
tions as these to induce us to give our 
support to a discredited and obnoxious 
candidate. But an appeal has also 
been made to our sympathies and to 
our highest sense of justice. 

Are we ready, it has been asked, to 
justify or condone such incidents as the 
Copiah massacre? Will we ally our- 
selves with a political party that carries 
elections by murder and intimidation ? 

I answer that I believe we yield to 
none in our abhorrence of the affair 
at Copiah. It was an outrage utter- 
ly without justification, and it is an in- 
finite disgrace to the community that 
tolerated it. Nor will we ally our- 
selves to a party that carries elections 
by murder and intimidation; but be- 
fore all things we will be just, and we 
will not charge the whole South or the 
whole Democratic party with the re- 
sponsibility of an act that belongs to one 
small community alone; but our Repub- 
lican critics know perfectly well—there 
are no men in the country that know it 
better—that these occurrences could not 
have been prevented by any action of 
the Federal government. If they could, 
how does it happen that during two 
Republican administrations there has 
been no attempt at Federal interference ? 
And why is it that no Republican poli- 
tician ventures to recommend such in- 
terference? No, gentlemen, the truth is 
that time,and education, and enlightened 
self-interest, and the infiuence of civili- 
zation and Christianity, are the agencies 
that must be relied upon to prevent these 
crimes ; and if we may judge the future 
by the past, we may expect that at no 
distant period the barbarous ideas and 
practices which slavery has left as a leg- 
acy to the South will yield to these be- 
nign influences. Noone can deny, and 
no one ought to fail to rejoice, that such 
incidents as that at Copiah, which were 
once common, are now exceptional, and 
that the two races which an overruling 
Providence has placed side by side in 
the Southern States are approaching, 
under the influence of universal free- 
dom, of equal political rights and a 
wider diffusion of knowledge, a better 
understanding of and a more generous 
consideration for each other. 

But however that may be, we are not 
to be turned from what seems to us a 
plain and obvious duty by an attempt 
to appeal to any sectional feeling, or 
even to our sense of the wickedness of 
men or communities for whom we are 
not responsible. We shall not give up 
our right to condemn and denounce 
lawlessness and oppression in the South 
any more than our right to condemn 
political dishonesty in the North. We 





shall exercise both of these rights. We 
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shall not support Mr. Blaine, nor shall 
we support any man who justifies the 
Copiah murder, if indeed such a man 
can be found for whom any one would 
ask the suffrages of the people. We 
respect the convictions of others, but for 
ourselves we say that it is just as im- 
possible for us to support Mr. Blaine 
as it is to lie or to steal. We are as- 
sembled here to-day to confer together 
and to consider what practical action 
we shall take. We have ene purpose 
in view, and as reasonable men we de- 
sire to act together. But we shall not, 
I think, make any attempt to demand 
pledges or to bind consciences. What- 
ever is done here, every man is free to 
follow his own course. No pledges 
will be asked, and certainly none will 
be given. 

For myself, I do not hesitate to say 
that the defeat of Mr. Blaine should be 
compassed by all honorable means. It 
seems to me that the cause of good gov- 
ernment, of pure polities, of American 
character, requires it to be done. There 
is but one way to do it, and that way 
must be obvious to us all. We desire 
first of all a President that is incor- 
ruptible, and if, besides that, he is able 
and independent, so much the better. 

We have not far to go to find a man 
who is all this. It has been said re- 
cently by some of the supporters of Mr. 
Blaine that no Democratic President 
was ever able to resist the pressure of 
party managers. It may perhaps be 
true, and possibly some Republican 
Presidents have been open to the same 
criticism ; but there is certainly ‘one 
Democratic official who has shown the 
ability to successfully resist all pressure 
that would interfere with the faithful 
performance of official duty, and he is 
now Governor of New York, and the 
Democratic candidate for President of 
the United States—a man whose utter- 
ances and whose acts, whether as May- 
or or Governor, have proved that he © 
holds office not for personal ends, but as 
a trust for the people whose servant he 
is. Asa life-long opponent of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and with no intention 
now of becoming identified with it, I 
will yet rejoice, and I will say that it is 
fortunate for the republic, that at a 
crisis when the party which has been 
the party of progress halts and is un- 
faithful, the party which we have been 
accustomed to distrust shows wise intel- 
ligence and civic courage. It has risen 
to its great opportunity, and those Re- 
publicans who would make effectual 
opposition to a candidate they believe 
to be unfit can, with no loss of self-re- 
spect, without surrendering a convic- 
tion, and in the exercise of the highest 
political expediency, give their votes to 
the reform Governor of New York. 

Let us, then, in a vigorous and busi- 
ness-like way, proceed to the work be- 
fore us. Let us take steps to lay before 
the country the evidence that has con- 
vinced us that the Republican nomina- 
tion for President was unfit to be made. 
Let us declare that we stand together, 
and that we ask our fellow-citizens to 
join us, to make our protest effectual 
against corruption in office. Let us try 
to impress upon the voters by our words 
and acts that political straightforward- 
ness is better than political success, and 
when we have done our work here, let 
us go to our homes and use such influ- 
ence as we have to further the cause 
which we conceive to be the cause of 


.our country. 


When the prolonged applause by 
which the delegates expressed their 
hearty approval of Colonel Codman’s 
address had subsided, Mr. Carl Schurz 
rose to offer a motion. He was enthu- 
siastically greeted, and it was some time 
before the hall became quiet. Mr. 
Schurz then offered'a motion providing 
for a Committee on Resolutions and Ad- 
dress, to consist of thirteen members, 
and to whom should be referred, with- 
out debate, all resolutions offered in the 
Conference. Pursuant to this motion 
the chair appointed as such committee 
Carl Schurz, George William Curtis, 
New York; Moorfield Storey, George F. 
Williams, Massachusetts; F’. B. Reeves, 
William Hunt, Jun., Pennsylvania; C. 
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P. Armstrong, M. F. Tyler, Connecticut ; 
W. Hayes Ward, New Jersey;.W. G. 
Thompson, Michigan; Benjamin F. 
Thurston, Rhode Island; James F. 
Claflin, Illinois, and H. P. Goddard, 
Maryland. 

At this stage of the proceedings Mr. 
Curtis submitted for reference to the 
committee just appointed the petition of 
the National Temperance Society that 
the Conference declare for a constitu- 
tional amendment on prohibition. — It 
was so referred without debate, the Con- 
ference desiring to exclude side issues. 

Mr. Horace E. Deming then took the 
floor. He said he supposed that the 
conference was only beginning its work, 
and, that it might be continued, he 
moved the appointment by the chair of 
acommittee of six on permanent organi- 
zation, to report to the Conference a Gen- 
eral Committee, which should have su- 
pervision of the movement. The Chair 
delegated for this duty Horace E. Dem- 
ing, of Brooklyn, Taleott H. Russell, 
New Haven, C. Richardson, Pennsyl- 
vania, Moses Williams, Boston, Will- 
iam F. Kip, Buffalo, and Amasa F. 
Eaton, Rhode Island. 

In response to a general call for 
speakers, addresses were made by Mr. 
Theodore Lyman, the Rev. Thomas R. 
Bacon, and Colonel Higginson. At 
one o'clock a recess was ordered for an 
hour. On re-assembling, the commit- 
tees not being ready to report, address- 
es were made by Mr. George Walton 
Green, Mr. Claflin, of Illinois, and Pro 
fessor Seelve, President of Amherst Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Deming from his committee then 
offered a resolution for the appointment 
by the chairman of a committee to con- 
duct the campaign and represent the 
Conference thereafter, to have power to 
add to its numbers.and to be known as 
the National Committee. The Chair 
announced as such committee Carl 
Schurz, Theodore Bacon, John H. 
Cowing, Charles P. Miller, R. R. Bow- 
ker, George H. Folsom, Ethan Allen 
Doty, and George Walton Green, of 
New York; William H. Forbes, Joseph 
Tucker, Joseph H. Walker. Samuel 
Hoar, George S. Leverett, and Wins- 
low Warren, of Massachusetts; C. P. 
Armstrong, Simeon E. Baldwin, and H. 
W. Farnum, of Connecticut ; Daniel 
Drake Smith. of New Jersey; Simeon 
Huntington, W. G. Peckham, Francis 
B. Reeves, Stuart Wood, and Joseph 
Parrish, of Penusylvania. 

Mr. Carl Schurz then announced that 
the Committee on Resolutions had act- 
ed on the theory that the Conference 
had been called not to form a new party 
or frame a platform, and hence that no 
action had been taken on the temper- 
ance resolution referred to it.  ‘* But 
we are here,” he said, ‘* to do all we can 
for the perpetuation of honest govern- 
ment. An address was submitted to the 
committee by Mr. Curtis, and approved. 
He will read it.” 

Mr. Curtis was again greeted with 
hearty applause, and during the deliv- 
ery of his address the approval of its 
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sentiments, especially the references to | 


Governor Cleveland, were most earnest. 
Mr. Curtis said : 
THE ADDRESS TO THE COUNTRY 

The paramount issue of the Presiden- 
tial election of this year is moral rather 
than political. It concerns the nation- 
al honor and character, and honesty of 
administration, rather than general pol- 
icies of government, upon which the 
platforms of the two parties do not es- 
sentially differ. No position taken by 
one platform is seriously traversed by 
the other. Both evidently contemplate 
a general agreement of public opinion 
upon subjects which have neva lone in 
controversy, and indicate an unwilling- 
ness to declare upon other and cardinal 
questions views which in the present 
condition of opinion might seriously 
disturb the parties within themselves. 
Parties, indeed, now cohere mainly by 
habit and tradition, and since the great 
issues which have divided them have 
been largely settled, the most vital po- 
litical activity has been the endeavor of 
good citizens in both parties to adjust 
them to living issues, and to make them 











effective agencies of political progress 
and reform. 

The indispensable necessity of this 
course has been long apparent, for in 
a time of profound peace at home and 
abroad the most threatening national 
peril is an insidious political corrup- 
tion, a mercenary and demoralizing 
spirit and tendency, the result of what 
is well described by Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, as *‘the shameless doc- 
trine that the true way by which power 
should be gained in the republic is to 
bribe the people with the offices created 
for their service, and the true end for 
which it slo 11d be used when gained is 
the promotion of selfish ambition and 
the gratification of personal revenge.” 
But this doctrine naturally has produced 
results which are still more alarming. 
The corrupt spirit and tendency have so 
rapidly developed that they seek polit- 
ical power not only to gratify ambition 


j and revenge, but to promote private 


gain. They deride appeals to the pub- 
lic conscience, defend the soiled reputa- 
tions of publie men by the bold asser 
tion that all public men are equally 
guilty. declare that suecess in obtaining 
eminent position disposes of every im- 
putation and suspicion of wrong-doing, 
and despising all practical measures to 
reform the system of oflicial patronage 
which fosters dishonest politics, make 
a great party nominally responsible for 
prolonged and monstrous fraud, and 
proclaim that it is the duty of every 
citizen who for great and beneficial ends 
has habitually supported a party to re- 
gard the success of the party at an elec- 
tion, without regard to the character of 
those whom it selects as its executive 
agents, to be a supreme national neces- 
sity. A tendency more fatal to the pub- 
lic welfare can not be conceived, and 
when by publie indifference or misun- 
derstanding this corrupt spirit is able to 
demand that the country shall approve 
it by according to it the highest honor 
in its gift,every patriotic citizen must 
perceive that no duty could be more 
pressing, vital, and imperative than that 
of baffling and defeating the demand. 

If the Republican Convention had 
presented a candidate whose character 
and career were the pledge of a resolute 
contest with the tendencies that we have 
described; if they had foretold a stern 
dealing with political corruption and a 
vigorous correction of the vast abuses 
which the long and undisturbed tenure 
of power by any party is sure to breed ; 
if the success of the candidate had proin- 
ised inflexible honesty of administra- 
tion, purification of the government, and 
elevation of the party standard—every 
tepublican voter would have gladly 
supported the nomination. But these 
are precisely the anticipations which the. 
nomination forbids. It offers’a candi- 
date who is an unfit leader, shown by 
his own words and his acknowledged 
acts, Which are of official record, to be 
unworthy of respect and confidence; who 
has traded upon his official trust for his 
pecuniary gain; a representative of men, 
methods, and conduct which the public 
conscience condemns, and whieh illus: 
trate the very evils that honest men 
would reform. Such a nomination does 
not promise in the Executive chair in- 
flexible official integrity, calm and wise 
judgment, a sole regard for the public 
welfare, and an unshrinking determina- 
tion to promote reform in the civil serv- 
ice, and ceaselessly to pursue and pun- 
ish public robbers of every kind and de- 
gree. Independent voters have gener- 
ally supported Republican nominations 
as more surely promising reform than 
those of the Democratic party. Inde- 
pendents, however, can not support a 
nomination which is the culmination 
of the tendeney that they would cor- 
rect. Republicans can not hope that 
under such leadership as we have men- 
tioned the abuses of the past can be cor- 
rected or the party reformed. We are 
very proud of the great record and serv- 
ices of the Republican party, but not 
with our consent or connivance shall 
that record be disgraced. 

Every party must be constantly re- 
newed by the intelligent independence 
of its own members, or it will sink from 
an agency to secure good government 








into a remorseless despotism. The Re- 
publican party sprang from a moral 
sentiment. It was the party of polit- 
ical morality and of personal liberty. It 
appealed directly to the conscience of 
the citizen. But, like all parties, it was 
a political agency, not to be worshipped, 
but to be carefully held to the spirit and 
purposes on which and for which it 
was organized. ‘‘I do not know,” said 
Mr. Seward, thirty years ago, when he 
left the Whig party to join the Repub- 
licans—‘‘I do not know that it will al- 
ways, or even long, preserve its courage, 
its moderation, and its consistency. If 
it shall do so, it will secure and save the 
country. Ifitshall become unfaithful, 
as all preceding parties ‘have done, it 
will, without sorrow or regret on my 
part, perish as they are perishing, and 
will give place to another, truer and bet- 
ter one.” This warning must not be 
forgotten. It is with profound convic- 
tion of its wisdom that Republicans faith- 
ful to their party, but holding with the 
great Republican fathers that political 
morality and purity of administration 
are more precious than party, are now 
constrained to oppose the Republican 
Presidential nomination in the interest 
of what they believe to be pure Repub- 
licanism, of the public welfare, and of 
the honor of the American name. 

The Republican nomination has for 
the time superseded all other issues by 
raising the question of official honesty. 
This question can not be avoided except 
upon the plea that the official character 
of candidates need not be considered, 
and that in order to secure a party Pre- 
sident, the members of a party ought to 
vote for any candidate whatever who 
has been regularly nominated. This is 
a plea beyond which party madness can 
not go. Acquiescence in it would re- 
quire the surrender of the self-respect 
of every voter. There could be no can- 
didate so unfit that this plea would not 
demand his support, and Republican 
success justified by an argument which 
defies the public conscience would be 
the overthrow of the vital principle of 
the party, and show that the spirit and 
character which created its great tradi- 
tions are rapidly perishing. 

Upon the practical questions of tariff 
and finance, and other questions upon 
which both parties are divided within 
themselves, we also are divided in opin- 
ion. We shall vote, therefore, in the 
choice of Representatives and other of- 
ficers, according to our individual opin- 
ions of their political views and their 
personal character. Divided on other 
questions, we are united in conviction 
that the fountain cf office and honor 
should be pure, and that the highest of- 
fice in the country should be filled by a 
man of absolutely unsuspected integrity. 

As there is no distinctive issue upon 
public policy presented for the con- 
sideration of the country, the char- 
acter of the candidates becomes of the 
highest importance with all citizens who 
do not hold that party victory should 
be secured at any cost. While the Re- 
publicaa nomination presents a candi- 
date whom we can not support, the 
Democratic party presents one whose 
name is the synonym of political cour- 
age and honesty and administrative re- 
form. He has discharged every official 
trust with sole regard to the public wel- 
fare, and with just disregard of mere par- 
tisan and personal advantages, which, 
with the applause and confidence of both 
parties, has raised him from the chief 
executive administration of a great city 
to that of a great State. 

His unreserved, intelligent, and sin- 
cere support of reform in the civil serv- 
ice has firmly established that reform in 
the State and the cities of New York, 
and his personal convictions, proved by 
his official acts, more decisive than any 
possible platform declarations, are the 
guarantee that in its spirit and in its let- 
ter the reform would be enforced in the 
national administration. His high sense 
of public duty, his absolute and unchal- 
lenged official integrity, his inflexible 
courage in resisting party pressure and 
public outery, his great experience in 
the details of administration, and his 
commanding executive ability and in- 
dependence, are precisely the qualities 





which the political situation demands 
in the chief executive officer of the gov- 
ernment, to resist corporate monopoly 
on the one hand and demagogic com- 
munism on the other, and at home and 
abroad, without menace or fear, to pro- 
tect every right of American citizens, 
and to respect every right of friendly 
states, by making political morality and 
private honesty the basis of constitu- 
tional administration. 

He is a Democrat who is happily free 
from all associations with the fierce par- 
ty differences of the slavery contest, and 
whose financial views are in harmony 
with those of the best men in both par- 
ties, and coming into public prominence 
at a time when official purity, courage, 
and character are of chief importance, he 
presents the qualities and the promise 
which independent voters desire, and 
which a great body of Republicans, be- 
lieving those qualities to be absolutely 
indispensable in the administration of 
the government at this time, do not find 
in the candidate of their own party. 

Such independent voters do not pro- 
pose toally themselves inextricably with 
any party. Such Republicans do not 
propose to abandon the Republican par- 
ty, nor to merge themselves in any other 
party, but they do propose to aid in de- 
feating a Republican nomination which, 
not for reasons of expediency only, but 
for high moral and patriotic considera- 
tions, with a due regard for the Republic- 
an name and for the American character, 
was unfit to be made. They desire not 
to evade the proper responsibility of 
American citizens by declining to vote, 
and they desire also to make their votes 
as effective as possible for honest and 


pure and wise administration. How can 
| such voters, who at this election can not 


conseientiously support the Republican 
candidate, promote the objects which 
they desire to accomplish more surely 
than by supporting the candidate who 
represents the qualities, the spirit, and 
the purpose which they all agree in be- 
lieving to be of controlling importance 
in this election? No citizen can right- 
fully avoid the issue or refuse to cast 
his vote. The ballot isatrust. Every 


voter is a trustee for good government, 


bound to answer to his private con- 
science for his public acts. 

This Conference, therefore, assuming 
that Republicans and independent vot- 
ers, who for any reason can not sustain 
the Republican nomination, desire to take 
the course which, under the necessary 
conditions and constitutional methods of 
a Presidential election, will most readily 
and surely secure the result at which 
they aim, respectfully recommends to 
all such citizens to support the electors 
who will vote for Grover Cleveland, in 
order most effectually to enforce their 
conviction that nothing could more 
deeply stain the American name and 
prove more disastrous to the public wel- 
fare than the deliberate indifference of 
the people of the United States to in- 
creasing public corruption, and to the 
want of official integrity in the highest 
trusts of the government. 


The address was unanimously and 
heartily approved, and then Mr. George 
F. Williams, of Boston, offered a reso- 
lution condemning Convention dicta- 
tion. After discussion it was with- 
drawn. A resolution offered by Mr. 
R. R. Bowker, of this city, for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of seven to 
consider and report upon party methods 
and party reform, was laid on the table. 
Mr. Everett, of Massachusetts, then of- 
fered a resolution declaring Cleveland 
and Hendricks the nominees of ‘‘a Con- 
ference of Independent Republicans for 
President and Vice-President of the 
United States.” 

On motion of Mr. Charles P. Miller, 
this resolution was also laid on the ta- 
ble. In making the motion, Mr. Miller 
said that he did not doubt that the Con- 
ference was heartily in favor of the ac- 
tion indicated by the resolution, but it 
was equally in favor of the resolutions 
which had gone before. It would be 
unjust to the movers of the previous 
resolutions to slight them and pass the 
one then before the Conference. 

The Conference then adjourned. 





